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FROM THE POPULAR PRESS OF THE “DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” “Ob, I understand,” said the chevalier, “‘ you buy women in London 


THE C OMMISSI ONER;: pot € 4 horses, by the teeth, do you? And she is in the market, [ 


“ Something like it,” replied Worrel, “I am afraid.” 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIR ENDO. “‘ Well,” said the chevalier, ‘‘ I should be afraid of her biting, by her 


a showing her fangs so. But you don’t mean to say that the man is sane 
[Continued from page 313. ] who is coming forward now, hopping upon one toe, and lifting up the 
CHAPTER XXXL or — as if he were open to kick a foot-ball, or the posterior part of 
’ ; unpleasant ccmpanion? 

The Chevalier, Worrel, and Mr. Longmore, conspire to goto aball “Quite, I can assure you,” replied Worrel; “he’s a great mathema- 
—Civie festivities—The chevalier differs with Terpsichore, and | tician.” 
forms his own opinion of dancing—Mr. Longmore stands up in “ My dear friend,” said Mr. Longmore, interposing, for now that the 
defence of the fantastic toe—A civic magistrate's ideas of rising | clouds of grief beganto be dispelled, the sun of the worthy gentleman’s 
in the world—An unexpected guest—Mr. Fitzurse finds himself | good opinion of himself once more shone forth—‘ My dear friend, be not 
more dead than alive—He is not treated with posthumous honors— | rash, as Worrell says, in judging of the pleasures and pastimes of ethers. 
But makes his escape in great fear of the nominative case, neuter | The sport or recreation of dancing, hewever absurd it may appear to 
gender, of the relative pronowun—The chevalier is introduced to | persons not accustomed to it, is one of the most rational and beneficial 
Alderman Rotundity, wo proves somewhat too classical—He gives | in the world. In the first place it exercises the limbs of persons very 
information and an invitation. frequently condemned to sedentary employments ; it circulates the blood, 
“ Let us go,” cried Worrel. it teaches the tendons to play easily, the muscles to expand and contract, 
“Let usgo,” cried the chevalier. with the greatest rapidity ; it also produces, in two manners, a general 
Let us go,” cried Mr. Longmore. ‘There is no saying where we | and gentle motion of the nervous fluid—in the first place, by softly shak} 

may find her, or hear of her, or get some clue to where she is.” ing the sensorium, and in the next place, by bringing the two sexes into 
“ Andiam, andiam, andiamo,” they all exclaimed together, as if they | astate of mitual attraction—that is to say, where the poles of the two 

were singing in the Marriage of Figaro; and as the reader may very | parties are properly electrified.” 

likely inquire where they all showed such an inclination to go to, we-will “That is what I should much doubt that they ever are,” said the 

tell him that it was to a great ball at the mansion-house. 


chevalier. 
Did you ever catch a fish, dear reader, and, thinking him somewhat too | ‘‘ One must be positive, and the other not negative,’”’ said Wortel, 
small to serve those purposes for which the universal tiger, man, takes 


laughing. 
the warm life of almost every animated being, except, indeed, his fellow | “‘ How so, how so?” said Mr. Longmore, who had no idea of a joke 
blood-spillers, did you ever gently unhook him and drop him back again | upon electricity or any other serious subject. “ What I mean is, cheva- 
into the clear stream? If you have, you have doubtless remarked that, | lier, that itis a great promoter of love.” 
after a moment of apparent bewilderment, he darts away with a reliev- | “A great trial of love, I should think,” said the chevalier; “for no- 
ed and joyous whirl, as if all sense of his wound was overwhelmed by | 


thing surely can be more destructive of the tender passion than to see 
the happiness and satisfaction of finding himself in his own element a- | those we love making fools of themselves. But don’t suppose that we 


gain. Such were much the sensations ef Worrel at that moment: he | have no dances in the moon; on the contrary, we dance one half of our 
could have skipped, he could have danced, he could have jumped over the | existence there. Our minister for foreign affairs always receives an am- 
chairs, he would have gone to the opera; to a theatre, to a concert d /a | bassador from friendly powers in what we call a minuwet de la cour, 
Musard, if such a thing had been then invented. Vauxhall was nothing | through the mazes of which they lead each other till they get into the 
to his powers of endurance; he could have undergone Saddler’s Wells. | quick step in the end, which is sometimes a gavotte, sometimes an Irish 
So he and Mr. Longmore dressed themselves in becoming attire, and ac- | jig, sometimes shuflle-and-cut, and sometimes the Highland fling. But 
companied the Chevalier de Lunatico towards the mansion-house, for | the two last are generally considered vulgar terminations, and were in- 
the grand ball to which Mr. Longmore had some time before received an | troduced by a minister who had something of the merry-andrew in his 
invitation in the country. The Strand, Temple-bar, Fleet-street, were | nature, and was such a hand at the game of overreaching, that one day, 
speedily passed ; Ludgate-hiil, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheapside, | having nothing else to do, he overreached himself. But whois this very 
were gone through; and at length the mansion-house was reached, and | stately personage approaching ?” 
the three gentlemen ushered in by servants rivalling in lace and embroi- “This is the lord mayor,” said Mr. Longmore, “an old friend of 
desy the household of the sovereign. A tremendous noise was the first | mine. I will introduce you, chevalier,” and taking his two friends up, he 
thing to announce to the chevalier his being actually upon the point of | made them known in due form to the chief magistrate of the city. 
entering an English ball-room. He might have mistaken it, indeed, for Poor Worrel passed almost without notice, but the peculiar charm 
one of the lower stories of the Tower of Babel, just after the confusion, | which the chevalier had about him made the great man pay him the most 
or rather in the midst of it, had it not been for the twanging of innume- | devoted attention, and open his heart to him at once. 
rable harps, the scraping of an infinity of fiddles, and all those other in- “I don’t know what country you come from, chevalier,” he said, “but 
struments which in the hands of ordinary performers produce a noise | one thing is certain—England is the first country in the world, Londonis 
called, by courtesy, music. He thought all this bad enough; but when | the first city of England, and I am the first magistrate of London. I 
he saw a multitude of men and women shaking their limbs in the most | have done it all myself, chevalier—I have done it all myself. When 
grotesque manner possible to the clatter of the fiddles and harps, and | first I came to this here city, 1 wheeled a barrow.” 
looking perfectly seli-satisfied all the time that they panted und sweated, “Tt is one of the things I most admire in the constitution of England,” 
and struggled as if they were condemned to hard labor for life, his very | said the chevalier, “that whatever be a man’s original rank and station 
natural exclamation was— in life, he can rise to the very highest offices and position in society, by 
“* Heaven and earth, I shall never have tickets enough for the half of | genius, perseverance, and virtue.” 
them! I must issue a general summons.” “A word in your ear, my dear chevalier,” said the mayor—‘ that’s 
“Nay, nay, my dear chevalier,”’ said Worrel, who heard a part of this | what we tell the world, but there’s a great deal of humbug in them asser 
speech, and had remarked that the distribution of the chevalier’s billets | tions. Genius makes its way once in twenty millions of times; perseve- 
doux did not produce the most soothing effect upon those who were des- | rance, after having tried it through a long life, is still a clerk in a mer- 
tined to receive them—‘ Nay, nay, my dear chevalier, do not be hasty; | chant’s office, and virtue thinks she’!] be obliged to go upon the town for 
wait till the ball is over, and you will find all these people verysaneand | bread toeat. No, no; a fortunate spec., a lucky hit, habits of saving, 
co , I can assure you.” the accumulation of money, a loud tongue, a bold face, and a geod deal 
“What! not that young lady,” cried the chevalier, “who is grinning | of talk about honesty and liberality, these are the things that get on in 
in such a diabolical manner at the mop-headed man who is standing be- | London. Look upon every thing here as a matter of barter, and you 
side her?” may do any thing that you please. Be as ostentatious as ever you like, 
“ She is only trying to show her teeth,”’ said Worrel, “ which are fine | but never be ostentatious but when it will pay. Be charitable, and sub- 
and white as you see.”’ scribe to all sorts of institutions: it’s buying in the funds of public opi- 
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338 BROTHER 


nion, which give better interest than any others that 1 know of. But 
never think of giving away half a crown without there’s somebody to see 
it. As magistrate, be as rigid and stern, as patient and attentive, as 
considerate and as careful as you like when the newspaper reporters are 
in the justice-room ; and as a politician, be as liberal as it is possible to 
be in public speeches and declamations—assert the interests ef the many, 
take up the cause of the oppressed, but grind your workmen and your 
laborers in private, get a percentage of every man, and if you have once 
nailed a man to an undertaking or a contract, keep him to it, though it 
break him and send his wife and children to the werk-house. No, no, 





chevalier, you have not hit it at all. What you mean is, that any man in | 


England car get on who has cunning and knowledge of the world, and 
may rise frem the handles of the barrow to the hand of the baronet.— 
Then all the people who would have kicked him if he had sgid a word 
to them in hia former station, will be glad to come to a ball hke this, 
and eat his ices and drink his champagne. I flatter myself I’ve got all 
the fashionable people in London here to-night.” 

“ They look like it,” said the chevalier, ‘‘ but I think I must go and 
make acquaintance with some of them ;"” and so saying he moved away 
from a gentleman who had sunk himself not a little in his opinion, and 
returned to Mr. Longmore and Worrel who were waiting for him at some 
distance. 

A few minutes more had elapsed, and the chevalier had just asked 
who was a handsome, dark, well-dressed girl, who was swimming grace- 
fully through the room on the arm of a fine countish looking foreigner, 
whom he expected to hear designated as the Prince of Gazzaladra, at the 
least, and Worrel had just informed him that she was a fashionable 
French milliner at the west end of the town, and the gentleman her step- 
father, when turning his head towards the lord mayor again, he suddenly 
saw his lordship receive most reverently a person whose features were 
not at all unknown to him. There, actually there, inthe mansion-house, 
dressed in fashionable evening costume, were the whey-colored whiskers, 
the sheep-like eyes, the half-vacant, half-vicious countenance, and the 
somewhat ungainly form of the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus 
Fitzurse, with a small black patch in the middle of his forehead! The 
chevalier instantly pointed him out to Worrel, making a sign not to say 
any thing to Mr. Longmore, who was at that moment holding an inte- 
resting conversation with a young lady-beside him. 

“ T will go and kick him,” said Worrel in a low voice. - 

** No,” cried the chevalier, “no, leave him to me, and I will take 
care that he meets with his deserts. You look after Mr. Longmore, 
and prevent him from meddling, while I speak a word in the mayor’s 
ear.’ 

Thus saying, he watched the moment when Mr. Fitzurse turned away, 
and approaching the civic magistrate, with his easy and melliflous tone 
he observed—a slight touch of sarcasm curling his nose and elevating his 
upper lip— 

-“] thought you said, my lord, that you had all the: fashionable people 
in London here? Pray, do you know well the young person who has 
just left you?” 

-“ The young person, sir?” said the lord mayor. ‘He is the Honor- 
able Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse. Do you knew him?” 

“ I have seen the person before,” replied the chevalier. ‘ But to my 
mind he looks very much like one of the water-side clerks of the West 
India docks.” 

The lord mayor stared and turned pale, while the chevalier, after a 
moment's pause, proceeded— 

“ If your lordship knows him to be what he represents himself to be, 
all well and good ; but " 

“I don’t know him absolutely,” said the lord mayor, “but I sent a 
card to the house of his father, who dealt with me when ee 


“Qh, then you never saw him,’’ exclaimed the chevalier. ‘ Well, if 
you will send for the Morning Post of last Wednesday, you will see*that 
the Honorable Henry Augustus Frederick Fitzurse was shot dead in a 
duel near Outrun Castle, and this person must be But I leave you to 
form your own conclusion.”’ 

“« An impostor !”’ cried the mayor. 

“ Iv’s very true,” said a gentleman who stood near: ‘‘ I saw his death 
in the papers myself.” 

“« And I read an account of the coroner’s inquest,’’ added a third. 

“ An impostor! an impostor! an impostor!” cried they all at once. 

** Turn him out!” shouted the mayor. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, don’t 
be alarmed ! There’s an impostor in the room; but we'll soon turn him 
out. 

Ten ladies shrieked and one fainted, while five hundred voices repeat- 
ed, in five hundred different tones, the word ‘‘ Impostor!” 

‘Sir, you are an impostor,” said the mayor, striding up te Mr. Fitz- 
urse. 

“« Im=pos-tor!” cried Mr. Fitzurse in his peculiar drawl. ‘ What do 
you mean by that, you old humbug ?”’ 


“ An impostor, sir, I mean—an impostor!” cried the mayor. “ You 
are not Mr. Fitzurse—you were killed in a duel five days ago. You are 
an impostor, sir! Get out! get out, this minute! Servants, turn him 
out. Send for the officers!” 

“Qh, officers '” cried Mr. Fitzurse; ‘it’s time to be off then, I don’t 
like qnod. I'll make you pay for this, you old humbug, some day.” 

** Kick him out!”’ cried the mayor—“ kick him out!” 

The servants rushed forward, but Mr. Fitzurse turned towards the 
door and ran forit. He escaped not, however, what is termed scot-fice, 
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for he had a long line to pass through, and every one as he went shouted 
“ Impostor !”” and gave him a push. He turned fiercely at one, looked 
like a crocodile at another, d——d a third, cursed a fourth, and spat in 
the face of a fifth: upon which he received a glass of pineapple-cream 
right in his eye, which carried him straight through the door, to the top 
of tre stairs. Down he ran as hard as he could go, while the chevalier 
and Worrel stood cracking their sides with langhter, and Mr. Longmore 
turned round and asked what was the matter. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the Lord Mayor, who had by this time 
come back again close to where the philosopher stood, “‘ only an impos- 
tor, my dear sir, Only an impostor. Some lacky or some shopman who 
has chosen to take the name and use the card of the son of my friend, 
Lerd Outrun, the Honorable Frederick Augustus Henry Fitzurse. Now 
we know that it can’t be he, for he was shot in a duel, | understand. 

‘To be sure, to be sure,”’ rephed Mr. Longmore, ‘‘ my young cousin 
Worrel shot him—and I can’t help thinking—although T was a litile an- 
gry at first, because I had a scheme in my head—that it was a very good 
thing, too, for he was a sad loose fellow; and, pon my honor, now I 
think of it coolly, I can’t help believing that my poor girl Laura would 
have hed a very unpleasant time of it.” 

Just at that moment up came a portly gentleman, with a large and 
globe-shaped stomach, small thighs and legs cased in black breeches 
and silk stockings, a dangling watch-chain as thick as a cable, a snow- 
white waistcoat of ample dimensions, and a bright blue coat with re- 
splendent gilt buttons. The top of the head was bald, the rest was pow- 
dered, and on his fine, open, jovial countenance appeared smiles of per- 
fect self-satisfaction—amiles which hung peculiarly about the lips, like 
merry porters round a door by which came in and went out many a plea- 
sant thing. 





eee 





“ Ah, my dear Longmore,”’ he cried, taking both the natural philosd- 
pher’s hands, “1 am delighted to see you. When came you fiom the 
country? And above all things, what brings you to such a scene as this 
you who are busied is such important works, while we think of noth- 
ing but getting money? ‘Querenda pecunia primum, virtus post num- 
mos.’ What brings you toa scene, I say, of such gaydissipation as this? 
‘Cur in theatrum, Cato severe venisti? an ideo tantum veneras ut 
exires?” 

““Why, I have come leoking for my daughter,” said Mr. Longmore, 
“whom I lost when Ivy Hall was burnt down: every body thought she 
was dead,” 

*“ Ay, 30 I heard, so I heard,” replied his friend, “and I wrote a small 
piece of poetry upon her unfortunate fate— Dolor ipse disertum fece- 
rat ;’ but I burnt it this morning, having had a slight intimation of her 
being still in existence.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Longmore, pricking up his long ears, and his 
very pigtail curling with delight. “‘ Worrel, chevalier, do you hear what 
my friend, Mr. Alderman Rotundity, says? Allow me, Rotundity, to in- 
troduce to you my cousin Worrel, to whom I have promised Laura, if 


| ever we find her. My friend, the Chevalier de Lunatico. Chevalier, 


Mr. Alderman Rotundity, a great English merchant, and, let me add, one 
of the most classical scholars in the kingdom. He has heard some news 
of Laura! It may prove a clue, my dear friends, it may prove a clue.— 
Forgive me, my dear Rotundity, for my agitation on this subject.” 

“Oh, I can feel for you, I can feel for you, my dear Longmore,” re- 
phed Mr. Rotundity—“ ‘ Quid dulcius hominum generi a natura datum 
est quam sui cuique liberi.’ But I'll tell you how we will arrange it all— 
I will give you a clue—lI will help you in your search; but it must be in 
my own way. You know my country-house is within twelve miles of 
Outrun—I came up only this morning—and before I set out, while the 
carriage was at the door, I had a very interesting conversation with a 
young lady, who, as I tell you, gave me a hint that my pretty little friend 
Laura was still in the land of the living. I go down again to-morrow 
morning—you must go down with me, or join me there directly. Laura 
is notin London, but is certainly safe. How she happens to be so I can- 
not tell—‘ Causa latet, vis est notissima.’ Come down to me, I say, and 
we will soon find her. 1 must see your two friends with yoo—I will take 
no denial. Chevalier, I must positively introduce you to my sister, Miss 
Rotundity—allow me to say she is one of the cleverest and most scientific 
women of the presentday. 1am nothing to her, I merely cultivate the 
lighter and more graceful branches of knowledge, she plunges into the 
deep stream. I will take no refusal—I shall expect you at dinner; and 
in the meanwhile, Mr. Longmore, be prepared soon to find your daugh- 
ter; but at the same time do not suffer yourself to become too elated— 
‘Decet affectus animi neque se nimium erigere, nec subjacere servi- 
liter.” 

Mr. Longmore promised to come, and Mr. Alderman Rotundity turn- 
ed to bestow his classicality upon some one else. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Chevalier proves very inviling—the Battle of the Chariots—the 
Chevalier undervalues the London Pelice—he risks his reputation— 
the Story of Betsy Trollop. 

The Chevalier de Lunatico did not quit the ball-room at the mansion- 
house without distributing a considerable number of his polite invitations ; 
for, notwithstanding all that Worrel and Mr. Longmore had been able to 
say in regard to dancing, he could not help looking upon it as a very lu- 
natic amusement; and when it became farther enriched by any great ab- 
surdity, he felt himself fully justified in summoning the performer thereof 
to his proper sphere. 
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One excellent gentleman, who had been formed by nature upon the ; “I will join you, I will join you by-and-by,” added the chevalier; 


mode! and in the proportions of a badger, but who kept whirling, and 
whiskiog, and pirouetting during the whole night, thinking all the time 
that he was exciting the admiration of the numerous spectators, while 
in fact he was convulsing them with laughter, was the first object_of the 


: 


chevalier’s attentions. This personage received the billet with a grace- | 


ful bow and a well-pleased smile, thinking that he owed the invitation 
entirely to his personal attractions ; and the chevalier then passed across 
to a lady who had been dancing with the most frantic vehemence, and 
introduced himself in the most peculiarly graceful and insinuating man- 
ner. She was a married woman of abom forty-five years of age, the 
mother of seven daughters with long, flaxen ringlets. Having arrived 
at that amplifying age, she had taken advantage of it to the utmost ex- 
tent— so that, as she skipped and bounded through the dance, one might 
see the fat wallop and shake, not alone underneath the yellow ‘satin 
dress with which she had enriched her charms, but also in the colossal 
beauties which she had exposed, in no niggardly spirit, to the eyes of 
admiring thousands. Small drops of perspiration lay upon her damask 
cheek like morning dew upon a peony; and, as she was really a good- 
humored soul, she took the chevaliet’s billet quite in good part, and said 
she would be very happy of the honor if she was not otherwise engaged. 
After dealing with several others in the 3ame way, the chevalier ven- 
tured to approach a lady with whom he justly feared he might have 
some sort of trouble. She was the exact reverse of the last motherly 
figurante we have just spoken of, having passed nearly fifty summers in 
a state of single felicity. 

Butchers and such scientific people inform us that, for a certain length 
of time, the calf feeds upon its sweetbread; and whether this lady had 
ever, in the course of her terrestrial metempsychosis, occupied a vituline 
state I cannot tell, but she seemed, certainly, to have very little sweet- 
bread left; and the secretion of the spleen was decidedly more abun- 
dant than the pancreatic juice. There is nothing like a scientific de- 
scription, reader, to make you understand what we mean. However, 
the process seemed to have gone farther than the sweetbread; for the 
flesh appeared to have suffered under the cerrosion of the spirit ; so that 
a proper concatenation of mop-sticks, ornamented with a barber’s block 
at the top, would have made as good a woman, at any time, as the lady 
in question. Nevertheless, there she was-—dressed out in white satin, 
with a red velvet toque, and a bird-of-paradise feather, several strings of 
Stans set off to the greatest advantage by the white and yellow skin of 

camelopardine neck, and a pair of diamond bracelets hanging 
loose upon either skinny arm. Notwithstanding the dangers of such » 
proceeding—and though, as Worrel observed, one might hear her 
bones rattle as she capered—she was going through all the antics of a 
dance then in fashion, called “The Lancers,” and displaying her 
osteology as if she had been bound, by her office, to illustrate the loves 
of the triangles. In a momentary pause, the chevalier glided up to 
her side, paid her some graceful compliments upon her agility at her 
time of life, and then slipped the summons into her hand, beating his 
retreat as quickly as possible, both in order to escape the coming storm, 
and to accompany Worrel and Mr. Longmore who were preparing to 
depart. The lady gave him a tender leer, and then turned her eyes 
upon the summons, screamed, called him a brute, sobbed, gasped, and 
fainted. But the chevalier had performed his offiee with so much dis- 
cretion and dexterity that nobody had even perceived he had addressed 
the lady at all, and he had departed from the ball-room before she had 
voice or power to say what had offended her. 


A number of persons were going away from the mansion-house at this 
time, and there was sucha crush of earriages, whipping of horses, shout- 
ing of servants, such a screaming of ladies who were getting pinched in 
the furious contention of coachmen, and such a cursing of gentlemen 
who were exhorting, with violent execrations, the said coachmen to be- 
have properly, that it was quite impossible for the chevalier and his 
companions to find their vehicle. 

“ A terrible scene, isn’t it, chevalier ?’’ said Mr. Longmore, after they 
had escaped into Cheapside. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ replied the chevalier ; ‘‘ we are not quite mad enough 
in the moon to suffer such things as this. I think we must have some 
of your police officers up to our sphere to show them how to manage 
better; but as I did not come down to summon blockheads, | must leave 
the matter as it is for the present.” 


While he was speaking, one of those unfortunate beings who wander 
through the streets of the British metropolis—the class in which there 
is more misery of every kind than perhaps in any other body of human 
beings—misery of the mind, and of the heart, and of the body, remorse, 
disease, hunger, disgust of self, enmity with the world, memory’s agony, 
and futurity’s despair, extinction of hope here and hereafter, and horror 
and anguish in the very fire of passion. One of those most miserable 
and most to be pitied approached the party, and, selecting the young 
man as the most liable to temptation, said a word of invitation to him 
as he went by. 

Shrink not, reader, I am not going to write one word or to dwell upon 
one seene which may call up the blush the cheek of innocence, or 
render this book unfit for the eye of the holiest virtue. But to you I 
= ms the words which the aera ae pas his ete companions, 
w tos with the wretch, told him that 
Semereemessescr 

“ Fear not, my dear friends,” he said— J have my mission;” and so 
say I to you, reader, J have my mission. 





OC 


and turning round to speak with the woman, he asked her where she 
lived. 

“Come with me and I will show you,”’ she said, affecting that awful 
tone of blandishment which is more repellant from such meretricious 
lips than curses and abuse. 

‘Very weil,” said the chevalier, and walking on, side by side with 
her, without the slightest fear of his reputation—which being, indeed, 
more lunatic than terrestrial, was not very likely to sufler—he passed 
through numerous alleys and by-streets to a mean, evil-looking house, 
where he was soon seated, face to face, with the unhappy woman who 
had bronght him thither. A wretched-looking serving-wench of eleven 
or twelve years of age quitted the room as they entered; and there was 
a cradle in the corner apparently with aa infant in it, for once or twice 
there was a low, pining cry. The girl who sat before him had once been 
beautiful; and time, alas! had had no share in spoiling her bloom of 
loveliness, for twenty summers had certainly not passed over her head ; 
and yet the eye was haggard, the cheek thin and wan, and there was a 
quivering about the nether lip, aa if the rebellious features would fair 
have refused the harlot’s smile they wore. 

* And now, my poor gi:l,” said the chevalier, after gazing at her fv: 
a moment, ‘ put aside your unhappy trade for the present and tell me 
what and who you are, and how you came into this situation. I come 
not here with any of the purposes you may fancy, and you must tell me 
the truth whether you like it or not; for even at this instant I see into 
your heart, and shall know in a moment whether you are deceiving me 
or not.” 

“T think you do, indeed,” replied the girl, “ for 1 teel an inclination 
to tell you, which I never thought to have towards any person on earth ; 
and I will speak the whole tiuth, indeed. But first let me quiet the 


baby ;”’ and bringing forth the cradle she rocked it with her foot, while 
she went on— 


THE STORY OF BETSY TROLLOP. 


“ T am the most wretched of hun.an beings, but still I have but very 
iittle to tell, for I suppose every one of ua is in just the same case 
However, my father is an honest, hard-working man—at least he was, 
poor fellow, for he is not so now—in a pleasant little village a good 
many miles from London. His name is Trollop, and he was a shoe 
maker by trade; and though he was not the first in the place, we were 
always tolerably well off, because he had the postman’s place, which 
brought him a few shilllngs a week more. My mother was a daughter 
of the clerk of the parish, and a very pretty woman she was, too; but 
she would marry my father against her father’s consent, and the conse- 
quence was that my grandfather, who was a hard old man, would never 
have anything to say to her more, though he was very rich for a men in 
his way. My mother kept a couple of cows, however, and used to sell 
the milk and cream; and both father and mother were very fond of me, 
because I was an only child. Well, my mother fell sick, last March 
was a twelvemonth, and I had to go out and about with the milk and 
cream ; and one evening I met with a gentleman, the son of a lord in 
our neighborhood, who spake to me and walked along with me, and 
though I did not like him much at first, and thought that Will Jones, 
who was the great milkman of the place, a much pleasanter looking man, 
yet after a while, like a foolish girl, I began to think that it was a fine 
thing to be courted by a lord’s son, and I was stupid enough to let him 
know where I went with the milk, and at what hour I was passing here 
and there. After that, for three weeks or a month, he was sure to fiad 
me out somewhere every day: and he talked so fine, and promised so. 
much, that he quite cajoled me. It’s no use talking any more about that 
part of the story; but; as you may guess, I showed myself quite a fool 
in the end. The only happiness of the whole business is, that my poor 
mother never knew any thing about it. She died last Jnne, and thought 
me as virtuous and good as ever, so that she blessed me when she was 
dying ; and though I thought tt would have broken my heart to hear her 
yet it would have been ten times worse if she had nct. Well, not long 
after that, the gentleman and I both got in a fright for fear the people 
should see the way I was in, and I should become cl argeabie to the 
parish; and so he persuaded me that it would be better for me to go 
away with him to London, where he said he would keep me like a lady 
L agreed t» all he asked, for I was frightened out of my life ; bur, then 
when I thought of going away and leaving my poor father, who was fir 
to go distracted for my mother’s death, | felt as if it would have killed 
me. However, fear and love prevailed, and I agreed to go, and we 
settled the time when my seducer was to fetch me—just when my father 
was going round with the letters, which came in there of an evening. 
But oh! I shall never forget that evening ; for all in a minute, just 
when I was waiting and looking out, my father came in as white as & 
sheet and trembling in every limb, for somebody had whispered to him 
something about it, and he said— 

“ «Betsy, what have you been doing ?’ so then I began tocry, ana ne 
saw how it was very well. 

“ His face changed all ina minute, his eyes began to roll in his hea 
and he cursed me terribly; and I thought that he was only dreadfully 
angry ; but all of a sudden he laughed out loud again, and caught up 
one of the fowls that had followed him into the cottage, and tore it al! to 
pieces in a moment. Then he threw it down at my feet and cried out— 
‘So have you served your father’s heart,’ and then he rushed out again 
without his hat, and has been raving mad ever since, I hear. 

“I scarcely know rightly what happened afterwards or how I got our 
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of the cottage, but I know I was soon going along in a post-chaise to- 
wards London with Mr. Fitzurse sitting beside me ; he was kind 
enough to me fora fortnight, and took lodgings for me, and gave me 
money to pay for every thing ; but at the end of that time I believe his 
cash to run low, for I heard him talk about being afraid of having 
a bailiff after him, and he left me one morning, telling me he would come 
back at night, buthe did not, and never came near me again. At first 
I was very low, and wrote to him an humble letter at his father’s house, 
and begged him to help me, and not let me starve or go upon the town, 
but he wrote me back word that he had no money ; that he thought it 
would be much better for me to seek for another friend, fur he could 
do nothing to help me ; and that there was no use of my writing to him 
any more, for that if my letters fell into his father’s hands he would 
only have less than he had. His letter did me good, for it made 
me angry, and before I had read it half an hour I had answered it too. 
I told him that for myself I cared not, that [ despised him: but that 
his baby he should not abandon, that I would bring it back to him at 
his father’s door, and that if he did not send me money instantly, that 
it might not wan: at its birth, when I could not help it with my work, 
I would come down on foot and seek help of the parish he was so afraid 
of. I sent the letter to a poor girl, who had a kind heart, and 
who I knew would help me so far as to give it to him—though all 
the rest of the world cast me off—and she did too, for she gave it 
before his father’s face. As soon as I had sent it, all my courage 
failed me again, and I gave myself up to despair. I thought he would 
take no notice, or tell me to du my worst, and what was to come of 
it then? Was I to go back where people used to be all so kind to 
me, ahd to have them turn away from me, and point at me with con- 
tempt; to be confined in the parish workhouse, and perhaps to see 
my father raging in madness—all for my fault? Oh, I shall not for- 
get those three days if I were to live for ever! and how I walked about 
the -two rooms | had, and never slept. To my surprise, however, I 
had an answer directly, with a ten-pound note; for he was a sad 
coward, and my letter frightened him. But he told me I must never 
expect more, and now that his father knew all, he did not care ; and 
the old lord signed the letter, too, and called me a But it does 
not matter: he called me what I was not then, but what I am now. 

T saved the ten pounds, and spent not a penny that I could help, eating 
no more than would keep life and body together, till the child was born ; 
and then I tried to get needlework to do, and sometimes I did earna few 
shillings, sometimes nothing; and my money grew less and less, and I 
sold some of my clothes; and I tried at the shops where they had work ; 
but if I went shabby I was sure to get none, and gradually they would 
not trust me with any thing unless I could bring some one to answer for 
me, or could deposit the value of the goods they gave me. My landlady 
was kind enough, and sometimes got me work, till I began to owe her 
rent, and then she said I must pay her orgo. One day, then, I went out 
to seck for work: I had only two shillings in the world, and i had not 
eaten any thing, for I did not like to change one of them; and my heart 
was sad enough. I went about for two or three hours, and I looked at 
the women of the town as I passed along, and they seemed so gay and 
happy I envied them: but, oh, sir, I did not know what agony of mind 
and body was hid under many a light laugh. Just then a respectable 
looking old lady came up and asked me if I was seeking for a place, and 
called me a pretty nice-looking girl; andI told her I was looking for 
needlework. She then said, if 1 hada mind, she would help me to get 
more than I could by needlework; and she talked to me in the way of 
all those old women. And though I would not go to her house and live 
with her and the rest, I agreed to go home with her then; and I have 
been ever since what you see.” 


‘* And do you think,” asked the chevalier, “if you had been able al- 
ways to get work you would have refrained from your present course ?”” 

“ That I would,” cried the girleagerly. “If I could have got enough 
to buy bread and water I would never have done evil again. Ido not 
mean to say it is the same with all girls, sir, for there is many a one 
goes upon the town out of vice and wickedness, and many a one out of 
lightness and folly; but there are thousands who may have done one 
wrong thing, and repented of it heartily, and would never do another if 
they had any way at all of living without going from bad to worse. There 
are places called Magdalen hospitals and such things, but they are very 
little good compared to what might be done if the ladies and gentlemen 
whospend so many thousands in very showy charities, would but take 
the advice of a poor girl like me, who knows what it is that we reaily 
want.” 

“ Why, what you have them do?"’ demanded the chevalier. 


“ T would have them establish houses in all quarters of London,” re- 
plied the girl, ‘‘and in all great towns too, where every poor girl who 
was willing to work with her needle might find employment. Perhaps 
it would not do to give all those who come, work out of doors, unless 
they could bring some security that they would take it safe back, for 
there are thieves every where; but they could have rooms where they 
might work as they liked with the materials given them, and then be 
paid according to what they had done when they went out and gave their 
work up. If there were such places in London, sir, it would save one 
out ef every two women who walk the streets of this town at night from 
a life of shame, and wickedness, and misery, and a death of sin and 
horror. Hundreds, like myself, would never have gone upon the town 
if we could have got six or seven shillings a week by our own industry, 
after we had committed a first fault.” 





“T will speak of it,” said the chevalier-—“ I will speak of it to one of 
the most amiable women in the world, and one of the wieest, the wife of 
Alderman P——, who is himself one of the best of men I hear. I saw 
them both at the Mansion-house this night; and he will some day be 
chief magistrate of the city; but even now their character and talents 
give both husband and wife great influence, and they will do what can 
be done I am sure.” 

“Tt will be a blessed thing, sir,” said the poor girl; “it will be a 
blessed thing for many; though, as for me, it will come too late. I have 
nothing before me but despair.’’ 

* [ am not quite sure of that,” replied the chevalier; “better things 
may ttrn up for you than that. I know the man who seduced and aban- 
doned you: I knew something of the village, and its people too, and I 
rather think there is better hope for you than you suppose.” 

“God bless you for giving it, sir,” said the woman; “for, oh, if you 
could tell what horror and disgust is attached to the trade I follow ; how 
one learns to abhor all mankind, ay, and one’s self too; if you could tell 
the scenes that one goes through, the changes from want to plenty, and 
from plenty to want, the horrible state of never knowing whether one 
will have a shilling to-morrow to buy fvod or not, and the finding no con- 
solation or hope but in drink, you would feel that the least glimpse of 
relief is a blessing indeed. You don’t know, sir, perhaps, that the half 
of these poor women whom you see, live almost altogether upon spirits. 
Very little do they eat, and all they mind is to drown care and the 
thought of their situation. I can’t do so, indeed, on account of the baby, 
but it’s the case with most of them; for they can almost always get 
somebody to give them a glass of gin, even when they can get no one 
to give them a bit of bread.” 

The chevalier put his hand to his head and nmsed for a few minutes, 
and then looking up, said to himself, with his peculiarly moonshiny air, 
“I think the best way would be, to issue a general summons for the 
whole kingdom at once! Where such things are suffered to go on, the 
nation must be mad. It’s a general act of lunacy. 

‘*T wish I was mad,” said the poor girl, overhearing him; “I don’t 
thing I should care so much about it.” 

‘Well, well,” replied the chevalier, “ you keep yourself quiet where 
you are, my poor girl. Iam going down to your native village of Out- 
run, or very near it, to-morrew, and from what you tell me of your rela- 
tions there, I am not quite sure that you may not be entitled to some 
little property. At all events, I will inquire into it and let you know.” 

‘Lord! sir,” cried the girl, “‘ you seem to know every thing. How 
could you find out I came from the village of Outrun? and I’m sure I 
don’t know how it is, but I have told you every thing to-night just as it 
happened, and I should never think of doing so to any one else.” 

** My poor girl, you could not help it,” replied the chevalier. 
be of good cheer! There is something for you.” 

We have already said that the chevalier was very abundantly supplied 
with the coin of this nether earth, which is very.plenty in the moon, 
money being, as Lycurgus found out, a very mad sort of invention, 
which the world would have been much better without. Putting his 
hand, therefore, in his breeches-pocket he pulled out as much as he could 
grasp, and gave her more than any one but a lunetic ever gave a woman 
of the town before. At the same time he placed in her hand two or 
three of the tickets which came out mixed with the money, saying, 
“ Will you have the goodness to distribute a few of these amongst the 
gentlemen who come to see you. They must be turned of one-and- 
twenty, and if by any chance they should be married, as I hear is some- 
times the case, all the better.”’ 

Thus saying he left her amidst a torrent of gratitude and thanks. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The Metropolis Abandoned—Rotundity Court—Some new Geological 
Discoverics—Classical T'astes—Unde Derivatur. 


The chevalier found both of his companions up and waiting for him, 
and before they went to bed he related all that he had heard and seen, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Worrel, ‘I know the poor girl well. There was 
not a prettier girl in the = than Betsy Trollop, the postman’s daugh- 
ter, till the young scoundrel, Fitzurse, seduced her, and took her away 
to London. Her father went raving mad, and was so violent that they 
were obliged to put him in the county jail, there being no lunatic asy- 
lum in the neighborhood, and the good people at the workhouse not 
being ableto managehim. She was grand-daughter of old Scapulary, the 
sexton, and if he had not married again would have come in for a good 
thing.”’ 

“So I thought, so I thought,” replied the chevalier: “but I had a 
letter from my good friend, Joey Pike, this morning, and he gives me a 
little hint, which, perhaps, may make a difference in the arrargement 
of Mr. Scapulary’s fortune. However, the moon having gone down, my 
good friends, I feel somewhat sleepy and tired, so I think it may be as 
well to go to bed ” 

The next morning, at a reasonable hour, the three gentlemen having 
hired a carriage, and put a pair of post-horses to it, set out on their 
way to the house of Mr. Alderman Rotundity. The road lay straight 
towards the village of Outrun, and the journey back from London was 
certainly much more pleasant, both to the chevalier and Harry Wor- 
rel, than the journey to the metropolis had been. Pretty little villages, 
nice hedgerows, small farm-houses, distant spires, small, neat woods, 
every thing seemed beautiful and cheerful, net so much from the sun- 
shine, which spread over the rural scene, as frum the sunshine in 
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their own hearts. After a pleasant drive of four or five hours, and 
.after Mr. Longmere had proposed seven new ways of propelling car- 
riages,—one of which was by capillary attraction, and one by an air- 
pump, which was to be exhausted and re-filled by the rotation of the 
very wheels it put in motion, the chaise, proceeding in the old-fashioned 
way, rolled in through a handsome lodge, and along a fine, broad, smooth 
private road, to the splendid country-house of Mr. Alderman Rotun- 
dity. That worthy gentleman was himself ready to receive them, 
having set off at an earlier hour. Nothing could be finer than the 
rural residence of the alderman, nor, to say the truth, in much better 
taste, for it combined various sorts of appropriateness. It was a good, 
substantial English mansion, built by himself, with nothing either 
Gothic, Elizabethan, Greek, or Palladian about it. It suited his for- 
tune, which was ample, his rank, which was of the middle class, his 
country, his age, and his habits. There was a large fish-pond within 
sight of the windows, with a pretty stream meandering through the 
grounds; there were some fine woods and promising plantations; there 
were some fountains and grottos, a slight touch of landscape garden- 
ing, and some beautiful lawns, which would have done very well for 
children to play upon; but, alas! Mr. Alderman Rotundity was an old 
bachelor, living solus cum sola with his sister, Miss Serpentaria Ro- 
tundity. However, he was quite as glad to see his friends as if he had 
had forty children; perhaps more se indeed, and to the chevalier he 
was peculiarly civil and attentive, welcoming him to Rotundity Court 
with that degree of zeal and affection which his character naturally in- 
spires. . 

‘** Come, my dear sir; come,” he said, ‘‘and I will introduce you to 
my sister, who, while I visit London upon business or upon pleasure, re- 
mains at home, deep in more important employments: ‘ gum cantu 
solata laborem arguto conjux percurrit pectine telas.’” 


Thus saying he led his friends up stairs, over carpets soft and pliant 
to the toe, and through a handsome corridor, lined on each side with 
glass-cases containing gigantic bones and specimens of minerals and 
stones. 

“ This is her own particular abode,’ he said ; “ this is where she studies 
and plunges deep into all the secrets of nature. You see some of her 
own collections, all of which she can explainto you in the most wonder- 
ful manner. I don’t know any thing about it, I confess, having dedicated 
myself entirely either to the more material pursuits of commerce, or the 
softer and more graceful studies of classical literature.” . 

The chevalier, it must be confessed, was rather awe-struck ; for, to the 
mind of a gentleman of his sphere, the presence of a person so solidly 
sensible and so profoundly scientific, was, of course, a very grave and 
serious thing to encounter. 

“Really, Mr. Alderman,” he said, “I fear I shall not be any fit so- 
ciety for a person so superior as your sister.” 

Oh, pooh, pooh,” cried Mr. Rotundity, witha benevolent and patron- 
izing air, *“‘ you will do very well: one who has seen so much of the 
world as you have, must have learned, ‘Cum tristibus severe, cum 
remissis jucunde,cum senibus graviter, cum juventute comiter vivere.” 

As he spoke he opened the door, and the chevalier, with some con- 
sternation followed, giving a look at his two friends behind. He was 
surprised, however, to see the good-humored countenance of Mr. Long- 
more upon the broad grin, and Harry Worrel very well inclined to 
laugh. 

“* Don’t be alarmed, my dear chevalier,’ whispered the natural philo- 
sopher, *‘ Rotundity’s a very clever fellow, but his sister’s a humbug.” 

Almost as be spoke they entered the room, and Mr. de Lunatico found 
himself in the presence of the very learned and scientific lady he had 
heard of. All pre-conceived ideas are wide of the truth. Miss Rotundity 
had been painted by the chevalier’s imagination as a tall, thin, gaunt, 
dry-boned woman, a sort of personification of comparative anatomy; but 
here before him sat a little dumpy personage, with a body like a soup- 
tureen, dressed in green velvet to receive him; a head like a Christmas- 
pudding, and a turban of gold gauze, looking uncommonly like a piece 
montee of spun sugar.” 

‘« My dear chevalier,” she exclaimed with great volubility, and ina 
voice which sounded as if she had stewed prunes in-her mouth, ‘‘ I am 
delighted to see you. Ah, Longmore, how do you? Worrel, how are 
you? Pray be seated, praybe seated. A pretty blow up you made of it 
at Ivy Hall, Longmcre! Some of those inventions of yours, I am sure, 
did it. Now my calm pursuits will never set a house on fire.” 


“Nor the Thames, neither,” said Mr. Longmore, laughing good hi- 
moredly.”’ 


“ Well, well,” replied the lady, in the same tone, “ we, scientific peo- 
ple, chevalier, always speak disparagingly of each other’s pursuits; each 
man abuses his neighbor’s horse, whether it be a hobby or not. But you 
have been a great traveller, I hear, chevalier; you are a geologist of 
course. Indeed I know you are; you must be. Were you ever in Rus- 


sia?—But I know you have. Did you ever visit the Urinal moun- 


tains ?”’ 


The chevalier looked at Mr. Longmore, and then at Harry Worrel, but | 


he was a diplomatist, and replied quite gravely, “‘No, madam, I never 
visited any but the Mountains of the Moon.” 

“ Dear me,” said the lady, ‘‘ how I should like to see them. They 
are in Chum Tartary, I believe, are they not?” 

“No, madam,” replied the chevalier, ‘“ rather farther than that.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” replied the lady, “for if they had been in 
Chum Tartary I dare say I could have got the consul at Odyssey to 


send me some specimens. Homer, I think, is the consul’s name, is it 
not, my dear brother ?”’ 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Longmore, laughing ; ‘‘ Homer may be consider- 
ed a dictator in literature, my dear lady, but never was a consul yet; 
and though he wrote the Odyssey I don’t think he was ever at Odessa.” 

Miss Rotundity looked astounded, and her brother gently reproved her, 
saying “‘ My dear, you should keep to science, you know nothing about 
literature !”” 

‘Well, that’s true,” replied the good-humored lady; ‘‘ but you go 
along, Rotundity, you have plenty to do; I’ll entertain the chevalier.” 

“| dare say she will,” said Mr. Longmore, as Mr. Rotundity took his 
departure. 

“Now, my dear Chevalier,”’ cried thé lady, ‘‘ you shall come and see 
my magnificent specimens. First, I will show you that which all the 
Bucklands and the Sedgewick’s envy me the possession of. It is a com- 
plete Musty Don; 1 believe it to be quite unique.” 


*T believe, madam,” said Harry Worrel, who could refrain no longer, 
“that it was found by our army in Spain, was it not? But I thought 
they had discovered many Musty Dons there.’’ 

“Oh, dear, no! oh, dear, no !”’ cried the lady quite seriously ; “this is 
the only one that ever was found complete, and some people even say that 
the top of his tail is wanting. But then, chevalier, | have got the whole 
leg and hip-bone of a Maggy Tierum, which was discovered by our 
own people in the Gall-stone formation, while they were sinking a shaft 
by - means of linthotomy, for the purpose of producing an Arterian 
well.’’ 

Mr. Longmore’s shoulders shook so heartily that his stiff pigtail 
seemed in danger of being broken off at the root, and he whispered to 
Worrel— . 

“It’s oll that wild dog the curate’s doing. He does nothing but 
quiz her from morning to night, and she believes every word he says. 
Pray, Miss Rotundity,’’ he continued aloud, ‘have you seen young 
Jones lately ?”’ 

“ To be sure,” replied the lady—‘I see him almost every day. He 
is quite my right-hand man. A very clever man indeed, chevalier.— 
Mr. Longmore is speaking of the incubus of our parish. He has 
taught me to be a complete Neptunist, which, indeed, is the doctrine 
most consonant to Scripture. I believe :bat the hills have all. submerg- 
ed from the face of the waters, while the valleys have all recalcitrated by 
succulent springs.” 

“Do you not think, madam,” said Mr. Longmore, “ that esculents 
may have had something to do with the business ?”’ 

* Perhaps s0, perhaps so,” replied the lady; “‘but one thing is quite 
clear, that the Vu/eanists are quite mistaken. The Vuleanic action can- 
not account for the straddlification of all the superincumbent masses ; 
and if fire is to be the occasion of the whole, how comes it that all the - 
| coals in the world were not burnt out long ago. No, no, Neptune for 
| my money.” 

She spoke so loud and vehemently, that a large black dog which was 
lying under the table, got up and wagged his tail. 


“Ah, Ned,” she cried, patting his head, ‘‘ I called you afier my theo- 
ry, didn’t I. But, now, chevalier, just come out into the vestibule, and 
I will show you a collection that is worthy of your seeing, I can assure 
you. Count Ramcatskin, the famous Russian geologist, staid two hours 
examining them. He was a very great man, indeed—a wonderful trav- 
eller like yourself, chevalier. He had gone up to the highest peak of 
Mount Blank, (can assure you.” 

“That peak must have been what they call point blank, 1 suppose, 
madam,” said Harry Worret, with the gravest face imaginable.” 

“I believe it is,” said the lady; ‘but he had been at the top of 
the Riggy, too. But talking of Riggy, it puts me in mind of rig- 
ging, and that puts me ia mind of the interesting story of the Pick 
de Middy.” 

“ Indeed, madam! how is that?’ demanded the chevalier, with his 
usual urbanity. 

“JT will tell you, I will tell you,” replied the lady, moving towards 
| the door; but I won’t have you come with us, Longmore, you laugh 

at every thing but your own foolish inventions. You may come, 
Wortel, because you are better behaved. But the story of the Pick 
de Midd» is very interesting indeed; it was told me by the excellent 
| ineubus of our parish. One time, in the Pyrennean mountains, 
which lie between France and Algiers, a British midshipman—sir, 
you know, of course, what dare-devils they are—was told that it 
was quite impossible to go up a certain, tall, sharp, precipitous 
mountain, that nobody had ever done it, and that nobody ever could, 
Upon which he, like a true British tar, declared that it was nothing 
at all, and that he would not only do it the next day, but would cut 
a toothpick out of the top of it. Accorlingly, the next day he set out 
in spite of every thing that they could say, taking nothing with him but 
_a hammer and a chisel, a pound of tea, a little sugar, and a bottle of 
_ hot water e : 
| « A little vinegar, too, might have been as well,” said the chevalier. 
| « Hannibal once told me it served to humbug his soldiers with.” 
“ Ay, but this midshipman had no humbug about him,” replied the 
| lady: ‘so he set off the next day, and was seen a great way up climbing 
on and climbing on, till at length the people lost sight of him. Burt, 
fellow, he never came down again; and a number of his messmates 
and the sailors of his ship, which was lying off that country, determined 
to go up with ladders and what not, after he had been absent for four oc 
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‘five days: and there they found him, poor fellow, seated at the top, 
frozen to death. But he had kept his word: for he had madé a tooth- 
pick out of a little bush that grew about the top, and had stuck it between 
-two of his fore teeth, just as we see a groom do with a straw. So it 
was called the Pick de Middy ever afier in memory of the tragic event.”’ 

. “ Very shocking, indeed,” said the chevalier, who by this time had 
arrived with the lady in front of the glass-cases—“ very shocking indeed ; 
but may I ask, my dear madam, what this great animal is in the midst 
of this blue stuff, looking like a potted crocodile?” 

' “ Ah! that glass-case,” continued the lady, with a profound look and 
an emphatic tone, “contains the great family of the Sawruses. That 
ene comes from Dorsetshire, but they are originally of Lrish extraction, 
as you may know by their name.” 

“* May I inquire,” said the chevalier, “ what is the peculiarity in their 
appellation which makes you to suppose them to come from the sister 
island?" 

“ Bless me!’’ cried the lady, “don’t you perceive at once. They liave 
-all got an Q’ before their family name, just like the O'Donnels, and the 
O’Connells, and the O’ Moores, and the O’Tooles. These are called the 
O'Sawruses. There’s the Pleasy O’Sawrus and the Itchy O’Sawrus, 
and a great many more besides. It was our worthy incubus who first 
explained to me the cause of this curious name that they have.” 

«<A very curious name indeed, especially the last,” said the chevalier. 
«J should not like to be in that gentleman’s skin atall. But this next 





‘case seems to be very curious also. May I ask what this great round 


thing like a stewed ram’s horn in aspic jelly is?” 

« That’s an ammonite,” replied the lady; ‘‘ that case contains all the 
ites. Mybrother says I arrange them as Lilly does the Latin nouns, by 
their terminations. They are the ammonites and the zoophites, the zro- 
lites, the hivites, the neophites, and others, all fossils of that family.” 

She was going on to another case, saying—‘‘ now you shall see my leg 
of the Maggy Ticrum,” but just at that moment a loud, deafening bell, 
cinging for at least five minutes, announced the hour of dressing; and 
, Worrel exclaimed— 

«‘ That shows that we shall soon see a leg of mutton, which is better 
‘than any fossil leg in Europe—at least for my present purposes,”’ he ad- 
ded, seeing the lady’s brow darken. 

fer brother, however came just then to the rescue, and advancing, 
svith his portly benignity, towards the chevalier, said— 

“Come, my dear sir, your curious-looking portmanteau has been 
arried up to your chamber, and I will show you the way myself ; for 
you will have just time to dress. Longmore, you know your own room,” 
ee continued, “and Worrel’s is next to yours. This way, chevalier, if 
you please ;” and walking on, with his weighty but quick step, he led 
the chevalier to a very elegant room with a dressing-room, in which he 
paused a moment to see that his guest had every thing which was neces- 
sary. Mr. de Lunatico, for his part, seized the opportunity of a little 
conversation with his host, having conceived doubts which he wished to 
cesolve as speedily as possible. He commenced by praising the beauty 
of the grounds and the house, which he pronounced both tasteful and 
magnificent. ae 

“Oh, not magnificent, not magnificent, my dear sir,” said the alder- 
man, with a well-pleased smile—‘‘ though well to do in the world, I 
grant, i never strive for magnificence. fF only seek ‘ quicquid dignum 
sapiente bonoque est?’ Indeed, I rather live below my fortune than 
above it, feeling the advantages of it with moderation—‘ ut tu fortunam, 
gic nos te, Celse, feremus.’ It’s not of my fortune I’m proud, chevalier,” 
the continued, the peculiar influence ef the commissioner’s lunar powers 
affecting him against his will, and compelling him to tell his feelings 
whether he would or not. ‘ Though I do like to see every thing neat 
and uice, and to have it praised and admired, yet I would not be osten- 
tatious for the world, feeling myself a little inclined that way, but know- 
ing very well how foolish it is. But, I confess, of my quotations I am 
a little vain, as perhaps you may have perceived.” 

“I have only been astonished,”’ said the chevalier, “that, with all 
“your commercial affairs aad so much important business of other kinds 
apon your hands, you should have had time to read the immense variety 
of authors you have perused.” 

“I have a very good memory,” replied Mr. Rotundity with a smile, 
and a shy glance at the door as if he would fain have escaped from the 
fascination which compelled him to reveal the truth. 

“ But still you must have read an enormous quantity,"’ continued the 
chevalier ; ‘is it not so ?”’ 

“ No, no,” replied Alderman Rotundity with a sigh—“ all my quota- 
¢iens are from the heads of the Ramblers and Spectators. There's an 
Enaglish translation below, you know, and I have a good memory.” 

& “Oh!” said the chevalier, ‘‘ now I understand. But don’t be afraid, 
may dear friend, I will not betray you.”’ 

“« Pray don’t, pray don’t,” said Mr. Rotundity, and rolled himself out 
.of the room as fast as he could go. 


(To be continued.) 
—————— 


Promies,—At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London recently, the chairman stated some interesting facts on a 
subject which would probably scon be brought before the notice of 
‘the society. It was, that a gentleman employed by government, 
had, in ascending the river Juba, in Africa, from east to west, fallen 
im with a considerable tract of country, inhabited by a curious race 
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of pigmies, not exceeding four feet in height, with very curiovs views 
of religion and government, and exactly resembling the type of He- 
rodotus, which singularly confirmed some opinions on the subject 
recently brought before the notice of the Aboriginee’s Protection 
Society. 





From the New York Spirit of the Times. 


THE DISGRACED SCALP LOCK, 


OR, 


INCIDENTS ON THE WESTERN WATERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER.” 








Occasionally may be seen on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers singularly 
hearty looking men, that puzzle a stranger as to their history and age. 
Their forms always exhibit a powerful development of muscle and bone ; 
their cheeks are prominent, and you would pronounce them mer, enjoy- 
ing perfect health, in middle life, were it not for their heads, which, if 
not bald, will be sparsely covered with white hair. Another peculiarity 
about these people is, that they have a singular knowledge of all the 
places on the river, every bar and bend is spoken of with precision and 
familiatity—every town was recollected before it was hulf as large as 
the present, or no tuwn at all. Innumerable places are marked out, 
where once was an Indian fight, or a rendezvous of robbers. The man- 
ner, the language, and the dress of these individuals are all character- 
stic of sterjing common sense; the manner modest, yet full of self-re- 
liance, the language strong and forcible, from superiority of mind rather 
than from education, the dress studied for comfort rather than fashion ; 
on the whole, you insensibly become attached to them, and court their 
society. The goed humor, the frankness, the practical sense, the remi- 
niscenes, the powerful frame, all indicate a character at the present day 
extinct and anomalous ; and such indeed ir the case, for your acquain- 
tance will be one of the few remaining people now spoken of as the 
‘last of the flat-boatmen.”’ 

Thirty years ago the navigation of the Western waters was confined to 
this class of men ; the obstacles presented to the pursuit in those swift 
running and wayward waters had to be overcome by physical force alone ; 
the navigator’s arm grew strong as he guided his rude craft past the 
‘‘gnag”’ and “ sawyer,”’ or kept off the no less dreaded bar. Besides all 
this, the deep forests that covered the river banks concealed the wily In- 
dian who gluated over the shedding of blood. The qualities of the fron- 
tier warrior associated themselves with the boatman, while he would, 
when at home, drop both these characters in the cultivator of the soil. 
lt is no wonder, then, that they were brave, hearty, and open-handed 
men; their whvle lives were aiound of manly excitement, they were 
hyperbolical in thought and in deed, when most natural, compared with 
any otherclass of men. Their bravery and chivalrous deeds were per- 
formed without a herald to proclaim them to the world—they were the 
mere incidents of a border life, considered too common to outlive the 
time of a passing wonder. Obscurity has nearly obliterated the actions 
and the men—a few of the latter still exist, as if to justify the wonder- 
ful exploits, which now live almost exclusively as traditions. 

Among the flat-boatmen, there were none that gained the notoriety of 
Mike Fink: his name is still remembered along the whole of the Ohio 
as a man who excelled his fellows in every thing, particularly ih his rifle 
shot, which was acknowledged to be unsurpassed. Probably no man 
ever lived who could compete with Mike Fink in that accomplishment ; 
strong at Hercules, free from all nervous excitement, possessed of per- 


fect health, and familiar with his weapon from his childhood, he raised 


the rifle to his eye, and having once taken sight, it was as firmly fixed as 
if buried in aruck. It was Mike’s pride, and he rejoiced on all occa- 
sions when he could bring it isto use, whether it was turned against the 
beast of prey, or the more savage Indian, and in his day these last- 
named wers the common foe with which Mike and his associates had to 
contend. On the occasion that we would particularly introduce Mike to 
the reader, he had bound himself for a while to the pursuits of trade, un- 
til a voyage from the head waters of the Ohio, and down the Mississippi 
could be completed; heretofore he had kept himself exclusively to the 
Ohio, but a liberal reward, and some curiosity, prompted him to extend 
his business character beyond his ordinary habits and inclinations. In 
accomplishment of this object, he was lolling carelessly over the big 
‘ sweep”’ that guided the ‘: flat’’ on which he officiated ; the current of 
the river bore the boat swiftly along, and made his labor light; his eye 
glanced around him, and he broke forth in extacies at what he saw and 
felt. If there is a river in the world that merits the name of beautiful, 
it is the Ohio, when its channel is 


‘* Without o’erflowing, full.”’ 


The scenery is everywhere soft—there are no jutting rocks, no steep 
banks, no high hills, but the clear and swift current laves beautiful and 
undulating shores, that descend gradually vo the water’s edge. The fo- 
liage is rich and luxuriant, and its outlines in the water are no less dis- 
tinct than when it is relieved against the sky. Interspersed along its 
route are islands, as beautiful as ever figured in poetry as the land of 
fairies; enchanted sputs indeed, that seem to sit so lightly on the water, 
that you almost expect them as you approach to vanish into dreams. So 
late as when Mike Finx disturbed the solitudes of the Ohio with his rifle, 























the canoe of the Indian was hidden in the little recesses along the shore; 
they moved about in their frail barks like spirits, and clung, in spite of 
the constant-encroachments of civilization, to the places which tradition 
bad designated as the happy places of a favored people. 


Wild and uncultivated as Mike appeared, he loved nature, and had a 
soul that sometimes felt, while admiring it, an exalted enthusiasm. The 
Ohio was his favorite stream; from where it rues no stronger than a 
gentle rivulet, to where it mixes with the muddy Mississippi, Mike was 
as familiar as a child could be with the meanderings of a dower garden. 
He could not help roticing with sorrow the desecrating hand of improve- 
ment, as he passed along, and half solilequizing, and half addressing his 
companions, he broke forth,—‘* I knew these parts afore a squatter’s axe 
had blazed a tree; ’twas’nt then pulling a sweep to get a living, 
but palling the trigger done the business. Those were times, to see; a 
man might call himse!f lucky. What's the use of improvements!’ When 
did cutting down trees make deer more plenty? Who ever cotched a 
bar by building a log cabin, or twenty on ’em? Who ever found wild 
buffalo, or a brave Indian in a city? Where's the fun, the frolicking, 
the fighting? Gone! gone! The rifle won't make a man a living now— 
he must turn nigger and work. If forests continue to be used up, I may 
yet be smothered in a settlement. Boys, this ’ere life won’t do,—I’!l 
stick to the broad horn ‘cordin’ to contract, but once done with it, I’m 
off for a frolic. If the Chocta’s or Cherokees, or the Massassip don’t 
give us a brush as we pass along, I shall grow as poor as a strawed wolf 
in a pit-fall. I must, to live peaceably, point my rifle at something more 
dangerous than varmint. Six months, and no Indian fight, would spile 
me worse than a dead horse on a prairie.” Mike ceased speaking; the 
then beautiful village of Louisville appearen in sight; the labor of land- 
ing the boat occupied his attention—the bustle and confusion that in 
those days followed such an incident ensued, and Mike was his own mas- 
ter by law until his employers ceased trafficking, and again required his 
services. 





At the time we write of, there were a great many renegade Indians 
who lived about the settlements, and which is still the case in the ex- 
treme South-west. These Indians gencrally are the most degraded of 
the tribe, outcasts, who, for crime or dissipation, are no longer allowed 
to associate with their people ; they live by hunting or stealing, and spend 
their precarious gains in intoxication. Among the throng that crowded 
on the flat-boat on its arrival, were a number of these unfortunate beings; 
they were influenced by no other motive than that of loitering round, in 
idle speculation at what was going on. Mike was attracted towards 
them at sight, and as he too was in the situation that is deemed most 
favorable to mischief, it struck him that it was a good opportunity to 
have a little sport at the Indians’ expense, Without ceremony, he gave 
a terrific war-whoop, and then mixing the language of the aborigines and 
his own together, he went on savage fashion, and bragged of his triumphs 
and victories on the war path, with all the seeming earnestness of a rea! 
“brave.” Nor were taunting words +pared to exasperate the poor 
creatures, who, perfectly helpless, listened to the tales of their own great- 
ness, and their own shame, until wound up to the highest pitch of impo- 
tent exasperation. Mike’s companions jvined in, thoughtless boys caught 
the spirit of the affaig and the Indians were goaded until they in turn 
made battle with their tongues. Then commenced a ¢ystem of running 
against them, pulling off their blankets, together with a thousand other 
mdignities ; finally they made a precipitate retreat ashore, amidst the 
hooting and jeering ef an unfeeling crowd, who considered them poor 
devils, destitute of feeling and humanity. Among this crowd of outcasts 
was a Cherokee, who bore the name of Proud Joe; what his real cogno- 
men was no one knew, for he was taciturn, haughty, and in spite of his 
poverty, and his manner of life, won the name we have mentioned. His 
face was expressive of talent, but it was furrowed by the most terrible 
habits of drunkenness ; that he was a superior Indian was admitted, and 
it was also understood that he was banished from his mountainous home, 
his tribe being then numerous and powerful, for some great crime. He 
was always looked up to by his companions, and managed, however in- 
toxicated he might be, to sustain a singularly proud bearing, which did- 
not even depart from him while prostrated on the ground. Joe was 
filthy in his person and habits; in these respects he was behind his fel- 
lows ; but one ornament of his person was attended to witha care which 
would have done honor to him if surrounded by his people, and in his 
native woods. Joe still wore with dignity his scalp lock ; he ornament- 
ed it with taste, and cherished it, as report said, that some Indian mes- 
senger of vengeance might tear it fiom his head, as expiatory of his nu- 
merous crimes, Mike noticed this peculiarity, and reaching out his 
hand, plucked from it a hawk’s feather, which was attached to the scalp 
lock The Indian glared horribly on Mike as he consummated the in- 
sult, snatched the feather from his hand, then shaking his clenched fist 
in the air, as if calling on heaven for revenge, retreated with his friends. 
Mike saw that he had roused the savage’s soulj and he marvelled won- 
derfully that so much resentment should be exhibited, and as an earnest 
to proud Jue that the wrong he had done him should nat rest unrevenged, 
he swore he would cut the scalp lock off close to his head the first con- 
venient opportunity he got, and then he thought no more of the matter. 

The morning following the arrival of the boatat Louisville was occu- 
pied in making preparations to pursue the voyage down the river; nearly 
every thing was completed, and Mike had taken his favorite place at the 
sweep, when looking up the river bank, he beheld at some distance Joe 
and his companions, and from their gesticulations, they were making him 
the subject of conversation. Mike thought instantly of several ways in 
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which he could show them altogether a fair fight, anc then whip them 
with ease; he also reflected with what extreme satisfaction he would en- 
ter into the spirit of the arrangement, and other matters to him equally 
pleasing, when all tye Indians disappeared, save Joe himself, who stood 
at times viewing him in moody sileace, and then staring round at passing 
vbjects. From the peculiarity of Joe’s position to Mike, who was below 
bim, bis head and upper part of his body relieved boldly against the sky, 
and in one of his movements he brought his profile to view; the promi- 
ngt scalp lock and its adornments seemed to be more striking than ever, 
and it again roused the pugnacity of Mike Fink; in an inatant he raised 
his rifle, always loaded and at command, brought it to his eye, and before 
he could be prevented, drew sight upon proud Joe and fired. The rifle 
ball whistled loud and shrill, and Joe, springing his whole length into 
the air, fell upon the ground. The cold-bicoded murder was noticed by 
fifty persons at least, and there arose from the crowd an universal cry of 
hurror and indignation at the bloody deed. Mike himself seemed to be 
much astonished, and in an instant reloaded his rifle, and as a number of 
white persons rushed towards the boat, Mike threw aside his coat, and 
taking his powder-horn between his teeth, leaped, rifle in hand, into the 
Obio, and commenced swimming for the opposite shore. Some bold spi- 
rits present determined Mike should not so easily escape, and jumping 
into the only skiff at command, pulled swiftly after him. Mike watch- 

ed their movements until they came within a hundred yards of him, then 
turning in the water, he supported himself by his feet alone, and raised 
his deadly rifle to his eye ; its muzzle, if it spoke hostilely, was as cer 

tain to send a messenger of death through one of his pursuers, as if it 
were the lightning, and they knew it; dropping their oars and turning 
pale, they bid Mike not to fire. Mike waved his hand towards the little 
village of Louisville, and again pursued his way to the opposite shore. 


The time consumed by the firing of Mike’s rifle, the pursuit, and the 
abandonment of it, required less time than we have taken to give the 
dewails, and in that time to the astonishment of the gaping crowd around 
Joe, they saw him rising with a bewildered air; a moment more and he 
recovered his senses, and stood up—at his feet lay his scalp lock !— 
The ball had cut it clear from his head: the cord around the root of it, 
in which were placed feathers and other ornamexts, held it together ; the 
concussion had merely stunned its .owner; farther he had escaped all 
bodily harm! A cry of exultation rose at this last evidence of the skill 
of Mike Fink! the exhibiggon of a shot that established his claim, indis- 
putably, to theeminence he ever afterwards held; the umivalled marks 
man of all the flat-boatmen of the Western waters. Proud Joe had re- 
ceived many insults; he looked upon himself asa degraded, worthless 
being, and the ignominy heaped upon him, he never, except by reply, re- 
sented ; but this last insult was like seizing the lion by his mane, or & 
Roman senator by the beard—it roused the slumbering demon within, 
and made him againthirstto revenge his wrongs, with.an intensity and 
emotion that can only be felt by an Indian. His eye glared upon the 
jeering crowd around ; like a fiend, his chest swelled and heaved, until it 
seemed that he must suffocate. No one noticed this emotion, all were 
intent upon the exploit that had so singularly deprived Joe of his war- 
lock ; and smothering his wrath he retreated to his associates, with a 
consuming fire at his vitals; he was a different man from an hour before, 
and with that desperate resolution on which a man stakes his all, he 
swore by the Great Spirit of his forefathers that he would be revenged- 


An hour after the disappearance of Joe, both he and Mike Fink were 
forgotten. The flat-boat, which the latter had deserted, was got under 
way, and dashing through the rapids in the river opposite Louisville, 
wended on its course. As is customary when night sets in, the boat was 
securely fastened in some little bend or bay in the shore, where it remain- 
ed until early morn. Long before the sun had fairly risen, the boat wes 
pushed again into the stream, and it passed through a valley presenting” 
the greatest possible beauty and freshness of landscape, the mind can 
conceive. It was Spring,and a thousand tints of green developed them- 
selves in the half formed foliage and bursting buds. The beautiful mal- 
lard skimmed across the water, ignorant of the danger of the white 
man’s approach ; the splendid speonbill decked the shallow places near 
the shore, while myriads of singing birds filled the air with their un- 
written songs Jn the far reaches down the river, there occasionally 
might be seen a bear, stepping along the ground as if dainty of its feet, 
and snuffing the intruder on his wild home, he would retreat into the 
woods. To enliven all this, and give the picture the look of humanity, 
there might also be seen, struggling with the floating mists, a column of 
blue smoke, that came from a fire built on a projecting point of land, 
around which the current swept rapidly, and carried every thing that 
floated on the river. The eye of a boatman saw the advantage of the 
situation which the place rendered to those on shore, to annoy and at- 
tack, and as*wandering Indians, in those days, did not hesitate to rob, 
there was much speculation as to what reception the boat would receiver 
from the builders of the fire. The rifles were all loaded, to be prepared 
for the worst, and the loss of Mike Fink lamented, as a prospect of a 
fight presented itself, where ke could use his terrible rifle. The boat im 
the mean time, swept round the peint, but instead of an enemy, there 
lay in a profound sleep, Mike Fink with his feet toasting at the fire, his 
pillow was a huge bear, that had been shot on the day previous, while 
at his sides, and scattered in profusion around him, were several deer 
and wild turkeys. Mike had not been idle; after picking out a place 


most eligible to notice the passing boat, he had spent his time in hunt- 
ing, and he was surrounded by trophies of his prowess. The scene that 
he presented, was worthy of the time and the man, and would have 
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thrown Landseer into a delirium of joy, could he have witnessed it.— 
The boat, owing to the swiftness of the current, passed Mike's resting 
place, although it was pulled strongly to the shore. As Mike's com- 
panion’s came opposite to him, they raised such a sheut, half in exulta- 
tion of meeting him, and half to alarm him with the idea that Joe's 
friends were upon him. Mike, at the sound sprang to his feet, rifle in 
hand, and he looked-around, he raised it to his eyes, and by the time he 
discovered the boat, he was ready to fire. ‘Down with your shoeting 
iron, you wild critter,” shouted one of the boatmen. Mike dropped the 
piece, and gave a loud halloo, that echoed among the solitudes like a 
piece of artillery. The meeting between Mike and his fellows was 
characteristic. They joked, and jibed him, with their rough wit, and 
he parried it off, with a most creditable ingenuity. Mike soon learned 
the extent of his rifle shot—he seemed perfectly indifferent to the fact 
that Proud Joe was not dead. The only sentiment he uttered, was re- 
gret that he did not fire at the vagabond’s head, and if he hadn’t hit it, 
why he made the first bad shot in twenty years. The dead game was 
carried on beard of the boat, the adventure was forgotten, and every- 
thing resumed the monoteny of floating in a flat-boat down the Ohio. 


A month or more elapsed, and Mike had progressed several hundred 
miles down the Mississippi; his journey had been remarkably free from 
incident; morning, noon, and night, presented the same banks, the same 
muddy water, and he sighed to see some broken land, some high hills, 
and he railed, and swore, that he should have been such a fvol as to de- 
sert his favorite Ohio for a river that produced nothing but alligators, 
and was never at best half-finished. Occasionally, the plentifulness of 
game put him in spirits, but it did not last long, he wanted more lasting 
excitement, and declared himself as perfectly miserable, and helpless, as 
a wild cat without teeth or claws. 


In the vicinity of Natchez, rises a few, abrupt hills, which tower above 
the surrounding lowlands of the Mississippi like monuments; they are 
not high, but from their loneliness, and rarity, they create sensations of 

leasure and awe. Under the shadow of one of these bluffs, Mike and 

is associates made the customary preparations to pass the night. Mike’s 
enthusiasm knew no bounds at the sight of land again; he said it was 
as pleasant as “cold water to a fresh wound ;” and, as his spirits rose, 
he went on making the region round about, according to his notions, an 
agreeable residence. ‘‘ The Choctas live in these diggins,”’ said Mike, 
‘and a cursed time they must have of it. NowWPifI lived in these parts, 
Vd declare war on ’em, just to have something to keep me from growing 
- dull; without some such business, I’d be as musty as an old swamp 
moccasin. 1 could build a cabin on that ar hill yonder, that could from 
its location, with my rifle repulse a whole tribe, if they came after me. 
What a beautiful time I’d have of it. I néver was particular, about 
what’s called a fair fight, I justask a halfa chance, and the odds against 
Pre; and if I then don’t keep clear of snags and sawyers, let me spring a 
leak, and go to the bottom. Its natur that the big fish should eat the 
little ones. I’ve seen trout swallow a perch, and acat would come along 
and swallow the trout, and prehaps on the Massissip, the alligators use 
up the cat, so on until the end of the row. Well, I walk tall into var- 
mint and Indian, it’s a way I've got, and it comes as natural as grinning 
toa hyena. I'm a regular tornado, toughas a hickory withe, long wind- 
ed as a nor’-wester. [can strike a blow like a falling tree, and every 
lick makes a gap in the crowd that lets in an acre of sunshine. Whew, 
boys,” shouted Mike, twirling his ritie, like a walking stick around his 
head, at the ideas suggested in his mind. ‘‘ Whew, boys! if the Choc- 
ta devils in them ar woods, thar, would give us a brush, just as I feel 
now, I’d call them gentlemen. I must fight something, or I'll catch the 
dry rot, burnt brandy won’t save me.” Such were some of the expres- 
sions which Mike gave utterance to, and in which his companions 
heartily joined ; but they never presumed to be quite equal to Mike, for 
his bodily prowess, as well as his rifle were acknowledged to be unsur- 
passed. These displays of animal spirits generally ended in boxing, and 
wrestling matches, in which falls were received, and blows struck with- 
oxt being noticed, that would have destroyed common men. Occasion- 
ally angry words and blews were exchanged ; but like the sammer storm, 
the cloud that emitted the lightning purified the air, and when the com- 
motion ceased, the combatants, immediately made friends, and became 
more attached to each other than before the cause that interrupted the 
good feelings occurred. Such were the conversatien and amusements of 
the evening, when the boat was moored under one of the bluffs we have 
alluded to ; as night wore on, one by one of the hardy boatmen fell asleep, 
some in its confined interior, and others protected by a light covering in 
the open air. The moon rose in beautiful majesty, her silver light be- 
hind the bigh lands, gave them a powerful and theatrical effect, as it as- 
cended, and as its silver rays grew perpendicular, they finally kissed gen- 
tly the summit of the hills, and poured down their full light upon the 
boat, with almost noonday brilliancy. The silence, with which the beau- 
tiful changes of darkness and light were produced, made it mysterious. 
It seemed as if some creative power was at work, bringing form, and 
life out of darkness. In the midst of the witchery of this quiet scene, 
there sounded forth the terrible rifle, and the more terrible war-whoop of 
the Indian. One of the flat boat men, asleep on the deck, gave a stifled 
groan, turned upon his face, and with a quivering motion ceased to live. 





struggle was quick and fearful, and deadly blows were given, screams 
and imprecations rent the air. Yet the voice of Mike Fink could be 
heard in encouraging shouts above the clamor, “Give it to them, boys,” 
he cried, ‘‘cut their hearts out, choke the dogs, here’s hell afire, and the 
river rising !’’ then clenching with the most powerful of the assailants 
he rolled with him upon the deck of the boat. Powerful as Mike was, 
the Indian seemed nearlysa match for him; the two twisted, and writhed 
like serpents, now one seeming to have the advantage and then the other. 
In all this confusion there might occasionally be seen glancing in the 
moonlight the blade of a knife, but at whom the thrusts were made, or 
who wielded it, could not be discovered. 

The general fight lasted less time than we have taken to describe it.— 
The white men gained the advantage, two of the Indians lay dead upon 
the boat, an the living, escaping from their antagonists, leaped ashore, 
and before the rifle could be brought to bear, they were out of its reach. 
While Mike was yet struggling with his antagonist, une of his compan- 
ions cut the boat loose from the shore, and with powerful exertion mana- 
ged to get its bows so far into the current, that it swung round and float- 
ed, but before this was accomplished, and before any one interfered with 
Mike, he was on his feet, covered with blood, and blowing like a por- 
poise; by the time he coud get his breath, he commenced talking.— 
‘*’ Aint been so busy in a long time,” said he, turning over his victim with 
his foot, “ that fellow fou’t beautiful ; if he’s a specimen of the Choctas 
that live in these parts, they are screamers, the infernal sarpents, the 
d—d possums.” Talking in this way, he with others took a general sur 
vey of the killed and wounded. Mike himself was a guod deal cut up 
with the Indian's knife, but he called his wounds mere blackberry 
scratches; one of Mike’s associates was severely hurt—the rest escaped 
comparatively harmless. The sacrifice was made at the first fire, for be- 
side the dead Indians, there lay one of the boat’s crew, cold and dead, 
his bedy perforated with four different balls: that he was the chief ob- 
ject of attack seemed evident, yet no one of his associates knew of his 
having a single fight with Indians. The soul of Mike was affected, and 
taking the hand of his deceased friend between his own, he raised his 
bloody knife towards the bright moon, and swore, that he would desolate 
‘the nation,” that claimed the Indians who had made war upon them 
that night, and, turning to his stiffened victim, that, dead as it was, re- 
tained the expression of implacable hatred and defiance, he gave it a 
smile of grim satisfaction, and then joined in the general conversation, 
which the occurrences of the night would naturally suggest. The mas- 
ter of the “ broad horn’’ was a business man, and had often been down 
the Mississippi; this was the first attack he had received, or knew to 
have bcen made, from the shores inhabited by the Choctas, except by the 
white man, and he, among other things, suggested the keeping of the 
dead Indians, until daylight, that they might have an opportunity to ex- 
amine their dress and features, and see with certainty who were to blame 
forthe cecurrences of the night. The dead boatman was removed with 
caie to a respectful distance, and the living, except the person at the 
sweep of the boat, were soon buried in profound slumber. Not untibaf- 
ter the rude breakfast was partaken of, and the funeral rites of the dead 
boatman were sslemnly performed, did Mike and his companions disturb 
the corses of the red men. When both these things had been leisurely, 
and gently got through with, there was a different spirit among the men. 
Mike was astir, and went about his business with alacrity; he stripped 
the bloody blanket from the corse of the Indian he had killed, as if it 
enveloped something disgusting, and required no respect; he examined 
carefully the mocasin on the Indian's feet, pronouncing them at one time 
Chickasas, at another time Shawnese; he stared at the livid face, but 
could not recognize the style of paint that covered it. That the Indians 
were not strictly national in their adornments was certain, for they were 
examined by practised eycs, that could have told the nation of the dead, 
if such had been the case, as readily as a sailor could distinguish a ship 
by its flag. Mike was evidently puzzled, an4 as he was about giving up 
his task as hopeless, the dead body he was examining, from some cause 
turned on his side. Mike’s eyes distended, as some of his companions 
observed, “like a choked cat,” and became rivetted: he drew himself 
up in a half serious, and half comic expression, and pointing at the back 
of the dead Indian’s head, there was exhibited a dead warrior in his 
paint, destitute of his scalp-lock, the small stump which was only left, 
being stiffened with red paint; those who could read Indian symbols, 
learned a volume of deadly resolve, in what they saw. The body of 
Proud Joe was stiff and cold before them. 

The last and best shot of Mike Fink, cost a brave man his life; the 
corpse so lately interred, was evidently taken in the moon-light by Proud 
Joe and his party, as that of Mike’s, and they had resigned their lives, 
one and all, that he might with certainty be sacrificed. Nearly a thou- 
sand miles of swamps had been threaded, large and swift running rivers 
had been crossed, hostile tribes — through by Joe, and his friends, ~ 


that they might revenge the fearful insult of destroying, without the life, 
the sacred scalp-lock. ~* 
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Tue Fine ARts.—Drawing and painting, where a good taste is ma- 
nifested, are truly elegant accomplishmerts for a lady. They teach 


more ef humanity, and open to her more beauty in nature, as well as 
Not so with his companions—they in an instant, as men accustomed to harmony in life, than can any other single acquirement. The productions 


danger and sudden attacks, sprang ready armed to their feet ; but before | of her pencil have a doublejvalue; they teach her to admire and imitate 
they could discover their foes, seven sleek, and horribly painted savages, that which is good, and by being presented to others tell them to go and 
rote frum the hill into the buat. The firing of the rifle was useless, | do likewise. When properly instructed, a female artist need never lack 
and each man singled out a foe, and met him with the drawn knife. The | amusement, but may become a joy to herself and her kindred for ever. 
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Her song may become silent threugh care, and matronly duties will take 
the lightness from her step, but the charmed work of her hand shall 
beauty through all time. They exist when her creating fingers have lost 


their action; when her imaginings can portray no more. They become | 


relics of surpassing value, and are cherished as love tokens of her who 
cannot altogether depart so long as these memorials of her skill delight 
the eye.—Chambers’ London Journal. 


THE PICTURE BEDROOM. 


“ Talk not so flippantly on matters you don’t understand, Master Fred,”’ 
said Mr. Gregory Singletcn. 

‘* God bless me!” exclaimed the young ensign thus addressed, “ how 
you barrister people snap one up! A man cannot be expected to under- 
stand all he talks about.” 

“That would certainly prove a clog upon the conversation of some 
people,” returned Mr. Singleton; “and on that account I would have 
them less positive and less contemptuous in their manner than we some- 
times find them.” 

“Why, devil take it!’ the young gentleman, it should be borne in 
mind, was on the eve of joining his regiment for the first time, and ex- 
pressed himself in language of proportionate strength—“ Why, devil 
take it! you don’t mean to say—confound it!—you don’t believe in 
ghosts, do you?” 

‘That is hardly the point,” rejoined the first speaker. ‘“ Many men, 
however, of wit and learning have done so; amd even I could tell a 
tal ” 


“A ghost story—a ghost story!” burst from a dozen pairs of lips, 
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and ran like wild fire through the party. It was a large party—a _ 


Christmas party—need we add, a merry party? A word, a look, might | 


sometimes perchance recall to the elder portion the image of some lost 
or absent one; but the light and noisy spirits around in an instant dis- 
pelled the gloom. A sigh might escape the mother’s bosom; but it 
passed unheeded, save by him alone who knew too well its meaning.— 
Such was the party,—and as the large hand of the’ unrelenting clock 
was rapidly approaching an hour held in especial abhorrence by all 
good little boys and girls, the said juveniles eagerly snatched at the 
straw which might preserve them for a time from immersion beneath the 
bed-clothes. 


“Pray be quiet!—Uncle Gregory is going to tell us a nice ghost sto- 
ry!’ exclaimed a demure-looking little girl, balancing herself upon that 
gentleman’s knee; and immediately, maugre the combined efforts of 
papa and mamma, ‘“ Uncle Gregory’ was hidden from sight by a cluster 
of young expectants. 

“For Heaven's sake, my dear, make those children get down,” cried 
Mr. Singleton, senior, alarmed at the disappearance of his guest, “ Box 
their ears, Gregory, or they'll smother you.” 


| 


“Oh, papa, we must hear the ghost story,” remonstrated the clamber- | 


ers, contending vigorously fora good seat.. 


“Oh, the devil—yes, let’s have it,” added the son of Mars; “’pon my | 


soul, we must. What say you, Doctor!” 

The doctor was sipping a glass of port: he was a grave man, and 
a learned, as he needs must, being a oe and a professor of moral 
philosophy to boot. The eyes of the young company sought with sup- 
plicatory expression his fiat. 

“ By all means,’ said Dr. Doddle, graciously, ‘by all means, let us 
hear it; though as to the theory of supernatural apparitions—” 

‘* There, there, uncle!’ cried the little ones, nestling closer; “ Dr. 
Doddle says you are to begin.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Gregory, “I hardly bargained for this; but 
take your knuckles out of my neckcloth, and [ surrender at discretion.” 





All was dark and melancholy at Heatherstone Hall. It was, indeed, 
a plaee which seldom exhibited a very lively appearance under the most 
favorable circumstances; but now a December storm without, and a 


scene of sickness within, plunged the old mansion in deeper gloom than | 
usual. The lord of the hall, and of hundreds of acres of fair Kentish | 


land thereunto attached, lay within its principal chamber. Stretched 
on a bod of antique form, his head propped up by pillows, he gazed 
earnestly on the mild and dignified countenance of a gentleman who sat 
by his side ; his fixed look, clenched hands, and compressed mouth be- 
trayed the deep anxiety with which he heard the tale, apparently wrung 
unwillingly from the lips of the latter. 

“On, on, on!” gasped the sick man passionately, his eyes becoming 
every instant more horribly prominent and ghastly. “Alfred is a 
spendthrift, a gamester, a profligate. I might have known it. Fool, 
madman that I was, tc hope otherwise! His wretched father was so 
before him.” 

“He has paid the penalty of his fault,” gently observed the other. 

“ He has,” continued the invalid, increasing in vehemence, “and so 
Shall his son. He shall live a beggar, starve, or die by his own despe- 
rate hand, as—as—died—” 

‘His father, your unhappy son,” interposed Dr. Danville, the gentle- 
man by the bedside. He rested his chin musingly on a stout gold-head- 
ed cane, and turned his pale expressive countenance upon a shovel- 


~ which seemed partly to returs the look from a chair directly oppo- 





“Go on,” said Sir John, “let me know the worst. Where is he 
now ?” 

“‘ I believe—that is, 1 have reason to fear,”’ continued the Doctor, 
“that he is at the present moment lodged in a debtor’s prison.” 

“ There let him lie and rot!’ exclaimed the old man fiercely, ‘“ pine 
away body and spirit—not one farthing of mine shall go to save him. 


Doctor,” he went on, turning sharply round, and speaking in a changed 


and hurried tone, “they tell me I have not many days to reckon upon 
here,—and I hope and believe in none hereafter ;—no matter for that— 
don’t interrupt me, but listen. You are a prudent man,—have made 
money—saved money—more, perhaps, than you care the world should 
know. Don’t answer me—I know it, and respect you for it. You see 
that will: by virtue of it, at my death you were to receive five thousand 
pounds—the remainder of my dead daughter’s fortune,—the bulk of my 
property was to go to her spendthrift nephew—burn it now—before my 
face.” 

The Doctor exhibited symptoms of reluctance. 

“ Consider, sir,”’ he began, “‘ the manifold afflictions of the young man. 
Could we but reform this lost, and perhaps repentant—” 

“No cant to me,” interrupted the baronet sharply. ‘‘ I had resolved 
to cast him off before. His long neglect was sufficient cause ; and your pre- 
sent tale but explains that, and confirms my determination. Burn it, or 
I'll find some less scrupulous agent. In that drawer lies another, by 
which you are left my sole heir, on the condition—mark me—on the 
condition of your swearing never by act or influence, directly or indirect- 


ly, to assist with money or otherwise, my abandoned grandson. Do you 
accept the conditions ?”’ 


““ Why, really,” stammered the Doctor, not quite prepared for such a 
sweeping proposition, “if you would reflect for one instant—” 

“ Good—you refuse!’ exclaimed the sick man hastily. 

“No, no—you misunderstand me,” continued Dr. Danville, seeing 
clearly that the occasion did not admit of coquetting. ‘ If you insist, I 
have no alternative; but believe me, my heart bleeds for the young 
man.”’ 

“Enough. Burn the instrument.” And Dr. Danville, rising deliber- 
ately, putthe parchment upon the fire, forcing it between the bars with 
the end of his cane, as it curled and shrivelled in the flames. The sick 
man continued. ‘ The other shall be signed and witnessed in the morn- 
ing. And now leave me. I feel composed, and inclined for rest. Be 
here to-morrew at eleven, and let Jobsun, my attorney, accompany 

ou.” 
: On the following ‘morning, at one minute and a half to the appointed 
hour, Dr. Danville knocked gently at the portal of Heatherstone Hall— 
Mr. Jobson stood respectfully hehind him, his (thé doctor's) shovel hat 
looked more glossy than ever: his plain cut coat was without a wrinkle, 
his black gaiters without a speck; a smile of placid and benignant sat- 
isfaction gathered on his countenance. 

“« How is your master, Annie, this morning ?”’ he inquired, in a sweetly 
modulated tone. The old woman grinned. 

“ Better 7” 

“Dead,” was the reply. 

“Dead! gasped the doctor, letting drop in his confusion a pair of 
superfine kid gloves upon the step: ‘ Dead !—and the will not 
signed ?” 

“Dead !’ repeated Mistress Annie, and closed the door with a 
bang. 

7 But, uncle,”’ interposed one of the most attentive of the little 
auditors, “if the old gentleman died without a will, what becomes of 
Dr. Danville ?” 

“Dr. Danville, my dear, was diddled,” replied Mr. Singleton. 

«I wish the ghost would come,” observed Miss Emily, and her uncle 
resumed. ] 

“The Hall and adjoining woodlands of Heatherstone had been be- 
stowed by King Charles the Second upon one of the most licentious of 
his courtiers, a certain Sir Walter Thornton, surnamed ‘ The Hand- 
some :’ in the possession of this gentleman’s descendants they had ever 
since continued. The late proprietor, Sir John Thorsrton, had expe- 
rienced many mortitications in early life, which by no means contributed 
to mollify a temper naturally morose and revengeful. He smiled, in- 
deed, in public rather more perhaps than had been his custom, but amply 
rewarded himself by four-fold severity at home. His daughter, the wife 
of D.. Danville, died young and childless; and his son, a young man of 
rather extravagant habits, alone remained to sustain the baronet’s in- 
creasing ill-hamor. He married—married directly against his father’s 
positive commands. Sir John vowed he would never see him more. His 
friends laughed, and said he would come round in time; but he never 
did The old gentleman was as good as his word. 


The suicide of the son, weighed down by his father’s continved dis- 


, pleasure, and the premature death of her for whom he had incurred it, 


| 
| 
| 


has been already hinted at. She died, leaving an only son, who was 
readily received by a maternal aunt, an elderly unmarried lady, was 
placed by her at a public school, and in due course of time graduated at 
Oxford. He was still pursuing his studies there, when an epistle from 
the before-mentioned Mr. Jobson, directed to Sir Alfred Thornton, in- 
formed him of his grandfather's having died intestate, and of his conse- 
quent promotion from a fellowship of three hundred pounds per annnm 
to a baronetage, with an income of twice as many thousands. 

Dr. Danville’s account, therefore, of his nephew was not altogether 
correct. Perhaps the good gentleman had been himself imposed upon; 
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-— t guesses are impertinent. It was certain, however, that by 
is advice Alfred had never intruded upon the notice of Sir John, and 

had thereby incurred the imputation of marked neglect. 

The young heir, of course, bade farewell to Alma Mater, and hasten- 
ed forthwith to London; whither the deceased had left directions that 
his body should be conveyed; thence, the funeral having been duly “ per- 
formed.” Sir Alfred, after the lapse of a few weeks, set out to take pos- 
session of his inheritance. He was accompanied in his journey by a 
young friend, Mr. Vane, of Brazen-nose. On his arrival at the hall, he 
was received with the usual demonstrations of delight. His appear- 
ance, indeed, and manners, so different from the hauteer of the stern 
Sir John, quickly won the affections of the warm-heurte 1 peasantry.— 
Even Di. Danville met his nephew with open arms, nor cnce alluded tu 
those little indiscretions, by the recital of which the late baronet had been 
a0 strongly moved. 

Two days had been spent in business ere the two friends visited the 
chamber in which Sir John had breathed his last. Certain mysterious 
hints, however, at length reached their ears, and they cete:mined to ex- 
amine it forthwith. It appeared that some absurd tradition was cunnec- 
ted with the room, which the death that had so recently occurred in it 
-was supposed insome’ way to confirm. 

It was extracted from old Annie, the housekeeper, (excellent authori- 
ty on all such matters,) that the picture bed-room, as _ it was called, had, 
with ro inconsiderable portion of the house, been built by ‘‘ the handsome 
Sir Walter,” and was supposed to have been the scene of many of the 
dark crimes laid to his charge. One thing was past doubt: he himself 
had in that very apartment met with a bloody death. The circumstan- 
ces attending it had, however, either never been exactly known, or had 

been forgotten during the lapse of so many years. It was said that the 
“brother-iulaw of Sir Walter, being a guest in the house, had heard in 
the night skrieks and cries for assistance, proceeding from the room oc- 
cupied by the lord and lady of the mansion; that he burst open the door 
and rushed in, but what then and there met his eyes no one ever knew; 
for in the struggle which followed, Sir Walter was shot through the head, 
and his opponent immediately took to horse, and made his escape to 
France. As to the lady, who might perhaps have unravelled the myste- 
ty, she survived but afew years, which were spent in alternate fits of ra- 
ving madness and childish imbecility. 

This account had been handed down of the fate of the founder of the 

family ; but in later times, certain lovers of the marvellous, Mistress An- 


nie among the number, had discovered that this chamber was particular- | 


ly fatal to the race of Thornton, and that most of the possessors of the 
estates had died within its precincts; on which account Mistress Annie 
induced, suo periculo, that “never a one died a natural death; 


they had,” she maintained, “‘drooped and pined away, without any ap- | opinion of Mr. Shuffle was the one least liable to objection; he said, 


at disease.” 

The chamber thus villified was unquestionably the most comfortable 
one in the mansion. It was in form an oblong, lighted from the farther 
end by a large oriel window, opposite to which, and to the right hand of 
the door on entering, stood a heavy and handsomely carved bedstead.— 
From the wainscoted walls on either side smiled or frowned, as the case 
might be, the portraits of the Thornton family; the founder himself, a 
young man of singular beauty and almost effeminate features, held a con- 
spicuous situation over the mantel-piece, which, like the bedstead, 
was adorned with costly carving. A curious cabinet on the other side 
of the reom, with several high-backed chairs, formed the ancient por- 
tion of the furniture. There were, besides, importations of a later date, 
and more fashionable structure. Such was the apartment, which Al- 
fred no sooner viewed than he determined to appropriate it to his own 
ase, despite the entreaties of Mistress Annie, the shrugs of old Bur. 
ton, the game-keeper, and the undisguised horror of the rest of the 
establishment. 


*Twas a tempestuous night; the wind was heard to moan through the 
aged oaks, and the rain was dashed violently by fitful gusts against the 
casements, when Alfred retired to rest. He was in a state hovering be- 
tween sleep and wakefulness, when his all but departed senses were re- 
called by the opening of his window ; he started from his bed; the in- 
creasing storm afforded a ready solution of the mystery ; and having se- 
cured the fastenings, he again sought his pillow, half ashamed at certain 
wague apprehensions which so simple an occurrence had excited. 

He was aroused in the morning by Vane, who equipped fo1 a shooting 
excursion, entered his room. 


“ Come, get up!” he exclaimed, “and let us proceed to astonish the 
pheasants; breakfast has been ready this hour or more: but what’s the 
matter with ?—you don't look well—you are as white asa sheet. You 
fhhaven’t seen the ghost of your grandfather, eh 7—ordreamt of the devil, 
faave you?” : 

« Neither, on my word, Harry; but I certainly do not feel in spirits; 
{ have over-fatigued myself;” and Sir Alfred rose from his bed weak and 
anrefreshed. 

« Nonsense,” said Vane; “this room is haunted, depend upon it, by 
aome disembodied ague, or immaterial jaundice; but, haunted or not, 
you have had a visiter last night. Don’t blush, man, but look in the 

a."” - 

There on his neck, Alfred beheld a small spet, apparently the bite of 
one of those interesting little animals, whose education, lung neglected, 
has of late years occupied the attention of sundry propagators of useful 
knowledge. 


“But, come, don’t look so confoundedly dull,”’ continued Harry ; ‘‘ eve- 


| 
| 


| 





ry thing around is bright and gay—nay, even your old great-great-great- 
grandfather there, over the mantel-piece, looks quite blooming this mora 
ing. 

Alfred regarded the portrait of Sir Walter with some attention. 

*: Either my eyes deceive me,” he said, after a panse, “ or there is some 
change inthe tints of that picture since yesterday ; the eyes, the lips and 
cheeks, have a hue of life and freshness—in short, the whole countenance 
appears to me brighter and more ruddy than when we before examined 
it together.” 

Vane stared at his friend, and uttered something very like the monosyl- 
lable “ fudge.” 

“ And do you know,” added Alfred with a little hesitation; “I have a 
strong impression of having seen the original of that picture, and that 
very lately, o:—or else I must have dreamt it.” 

“Possibly,” replied Vane drily, and the conversation dro : 

It was not till towards evening, and after he had indulged in a more 
liberal allowance than usual of oid port, that the young baronet recover- 
ed his cheerfulness; then, at an early hour, and no ways daunted by the 
want of rest on the preceding night, he a second time retired to the Pic- 
ture Bedroom. He was quickly unrobed and in slumber, when, at about 
the middle of the night, he was awakened by a sharp, pricking sensatien 
in his throat; on opening his eyes, he saw, or fancied he saw, through 
the gloom, a human face within a foot of his own; it was instantly with- 
drawn. The circumstance, however, strange enough, did not prove suf- 
ficient to arouse Alfred’s energies, and he almost instantaneously sank 
again into a deep lethargy His appearance on the ensuing morning 
startled and alarmed the kind-hearted Vane. Sir Alfred, however, would 
not satisfy the anxious inquiries of his friend: all that could be drawn 
from him was, that some mystery did actually exist in connection with his 
apartment, which, at all risks he was determined to fathom. Mean- 
while, such was his weakness and lasaitude, that Vane, without censult- 
ing his inclination, despatched a servant to Canterbury for medical as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Shuffle (his name had once been a polysyllable) found Alfred 
stretched upon a sofa, in a state of extreme debility; he was pronounced 
to be in a low fever, and Mr. Shuffle, having promised to “ put him up 
a little something,” was about to take his leave, when his patient, apolo- 
gising for mentioning such a trifle, called his attention to the mark in his 
neck. ‘ It was beginning,” he said, “to give him considerable inconve- 
nience.”” The spot being examined, two small incisions were observed. 
Fifty different conjectures as to their origin were advanced, all equally 
unsatisfactory ; while Mistress Annie, “‘ making that darker which was 
dark enough without,” positively declared, that a similar wound in the 
same place had been visible on the person of her former master. The 


| “that as near ashe could guess, he couldn't tell what it was,” and there 





| 


| 


the matter rested. 

Unmoved by the remonstrances of his friend, and the supplications of 
the old housekeeper, Alfred persisted in his resolve of spending that 
night also alone, in the same apartment 


“Tt will be your death—it will, indeed,”’ blubbered Mistress Annie, as 
the young man, with a brace of pistols tucked under his arm, again 
ascended to the chamber ebove. Having carefully charged his weapons, 
he secured both door and window, and next proceeded tu examine if 
there was any concealed means of ingress. He could discover, however, 
no trace of secret passage or sliding panel, and at length, satisfied with 
his search, placed his pistols on a chair at the right hand side of his 
bed, while he once more sought his pillow. Weak and wearied as he 
was, he determined to spend that night in watching, and test, as far as 
possible, the validity of certain strange suspicions that weighed upon his 
mind. 

Eleven—twelve—one o'clock passed by in tedious quietness, and 
Alfred was on the point of abandoning his design, when a slight rattling 
of the casement caughthis ear. One of the compartments of the window 
opened slowly, and a muffled figure passed intothe apartment. Alfred's 
heart beat high; the perspirativn stood in cold drops upon his brow; he 
watched the figure in silence ; it glided noiselessly along the left-hand 
wall; arrived at the fire place—it paused for an instant, and turned half 
round. At this moment the full moon, bursting from behind a cloud, 
threw a flood of pale light into the apartment, which illuminated the 
stranger, and the spot upon which he was standing, immediately under 
the portrait of ‘“‘ The hand-ome Sir Walter: a single glance at his fea- 
tures told Alfred that the picture and its original were at once before 
him. The eyes of both intently fixed upon his own. 


The report of a pistol, and the noise of a heavy fall, soon brought 
Harry Vane, armed with a poker, into the chamber. The servants a> 
seizing the readiest weapon, hurried in the same direction. The door 
was quickly forced, and there, on the ground, with eyes starting from 
their sockets, and directed towards the open window, lay Sir Alfred 
Thornten, his right hand stil! grasping the discharged pistul. Some time 
elapsed ere a word could be elicited from him. At length, having er- 
dered the servants to retire, he told the above tale to his bewildered 
guest. In continuation, he informed him that the man, ghost, devil, ox 
whatever it might, had proceeded to advance to his beside, till, unable 
to restrain himself farther, he started up and grasped his pistol, the 
figure fled precipitately towards the window, but, ere it reached it, he 
had fired. ‘“ My hand and eye are, as you know, pretty steady,” he 
said. 

“ Both have, however, failed you for once,”’ interrupted Vane. ‘ Look 
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yonder at the picture ; you have played the devil with a splendid Van- 
dyke, but [ doubt your having damaged any other representative of your 
illustrious ancestor.” And there, assuredly, through the very centre of | 
the forehead of the portrait had the bullet passed. This fact, which ap- 
peared to explain the whole affair to Vane, who ascribed it to the effect — 
of a feverish dream, involved Alfred in fresh perplexity. ‘‘ He had,” | 
he said, ‘‘ from the smoke, and from falling entangled by the clothes as | 
he endeavored to spring from his bed, been unable to mark the exit of | 
the intruder ; but of his entrance into the room he was sure,”” and the open 
window seemed to corroborate his statement. 

To retire to rest again was, of course, not to be thought of ; indeed 
Vane, sceptic as he was, began to be shaken in his incredulity. Discus- 
sion, however, was at the moment interrupted by the distant report of 
fire-arms. Some ten or a dozen shots were heard in rapid succession, 
and, shortly after, a knocking at the garden gates. Admittance was 
craved on the part of Lieutenant Smith of the Coast-Guard, and of course 
readily granted. 

The officer, a short, stout little gentleman, in a naval cap and pilot 
coat, together with several of his men, was ushered into the extensive 
hall. A cheerful fire was soon blazing, and abundance of solid refresh- 
ment produced. Lieutenant Smith, having taken off the edge of his ap- 
petite by devouring a pound and a half of cold meat, and some three 
pints of ale, pulled off his cap, stretched his legs, (they needed it) and 
proceeded to inform his host that he had ventured so far inland in search 
of certain cortrabandists, of whose rendezvous at the neighboring church- 
yard of Charltun he had received information ; that the rascals had given 
him the slip and escaped, a few shots being interchanged rather as a 
matter of compliment than any thingelse. ‘ However,” added the stout 
Smith, “at sunrise we will search the spot, and see if precipitate friends 
have in their hurry left any thing behind them.” 
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In the course of the examination to which the pretty little church-yard — 
was subjected in the morning, one of the seamen observed a door at the | 
bottom of two or three steps, directly under the chancel-window, to be | 
ajar; it was apparently the entrance to a vault, and clearly no bad hiding | 
place for the sort of goods of which they were in search. An exclama- | 
tion from the man drew to the spot Vane and Sir Alfred, who were pre- | 
sent at the inquisition. k 

“‘ They have been disturbing our family vault,” exclaimed the latter, | 
as he hastily descended the steps. On the ground surrounded by moul- 
dering coffins, each containing some forgotten member of the house of 
Thornton, lay the body of a man, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak; he | 
was lying upon his face, and stretched across the marble slab that mark- | 
ed the resting-place of Sir Walter so often mentioned. On turning him 
round, a frightful wound in the forehead, which disfigured the whole 
countenance was visible. 

“ Stitl—decidedly stiff,” remarked the Lieutenant oracularly ; a chance | 
shot must have taken him as he was creeping out of his hole. Here, | 
wipe the blood from the scoundrel’s face some ye. Umph! not a bad- | 
looking fellow, by Jove! But bless me, Sir Alfred, what’s the matter?” _ 
Alfred, after gazing earnestly on the distorted countenance of the corse, | 
had fallen senseless into the arms of his companion. 

Two months after the occurrence just related, an invalid who had been 
evidently suffering under severe illness, might have been seen pacing the 
terrace of the Donjon walk at Canterbury. He was accompanied and 


supported by a young man of stronger frame, and the two were engaged 
in earnest conversation. 


“Your arguments are useless, Harry,” said Sir Alfred Thornton,—for 
it was he. ‘ No—no; I would that I could be persuaded ; but those 
features are too indelibly fixed upon my memory to allow the possi- 
bility of doubt.” 

“Well, [ plead guilty myself to tracing, or fancying that I traced, 
some kind of resemblance to the portrait,” replied Vane; “but your no- 
tion is the wildest I ever met with. You know, my dear fellow, it is im- 
possible—it can’t be. As Smith observed, the man must have received 
the shot while ascending the steps to follow his companions. Nay, even 
admitting the existence of that most horrible of all supernatural visit- 
ants, @ ’ o 

“ Hold—hold, for Heaven’s sake!’ exclaimed his friend ; « specula- 
tions are idle. It is a subject which I shrink from contemplating, and, 
if you love me, Vane, it will be henceforth dropped for ever.” 





——————— ee 





Mr. Singleton paused. A dead silence endured for upwards of a mi- 
nate. The little boys and girls looked first at their uncle, then at another. 
n> gth Emily, in a,most subdued tone, ventured to enquire, “Is that 

“Yes, that’s all,” replied Mr. Singleton: “so get down, 
out a glass of wine, that’s a darling!” 

Odd,” said Mr. Singleton, senior. 

“ Very strange!” said his wife. 
explained ?” 


“Ttnever was explained,” replied Gregory; “but both Vane and Sir 
Alfred Thornton—at least the gentlemen to whom I have given those 
names—are still alive. That portion, however, of Heatherstone Hall 
which contained the Picture Bedroom has since been burnt down, and, 


as no claim was ever made upon any insurance office, it has bee : 
red that the fire was not altogether accidental.” n infer 


‘* Very unaccountable,”’ muttered Mrs. Singleton. 
“It is odd—vyery odd,” repeated her spcuse. 


and pour me 


“Pray, Gregory, how was the affair 











“Devil take me if I can understand it!" ejaculated the son of Mars. 
** What do you think uncle ?” 

“ Why, Fred,” replied Uncle Gregory gravely, “ I would rather not 
express an opinion upon the point. ; 

“Pshaw!” returned Fred. ‘ What do you say, Doctor? What's your 
opinion?” ; : 

“Ah! what is your opinion?” asked the Paterfamilias, in which he 
was backed by an inquiring glance from his lady. 

‘What does Dr. Doddle say ?’’ echoed all the little olive branches— 
every eye was upon the Professor. 

‘« Why,” said the doctor with deliberation, “ the matter has, I confess, 
its difficulties, which it would be tedious to go into; but my own way of 
accounting for this strange occurrence is,—that it is a confounded lie 
from beginning to end.” 
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CONTRASTED SCENES. 


It has ever been considered an interesting task to contrast the scenes 
and circumstances of human life, occurring at distant intervals. I would 
make these contrasts more immediate, and show that one day, nay @ 
few hours, which are often the epitomes of the longest existence, may 
produce events as violently opposed to each other as if they had been 
divided by a thousand years. The joy-expectant lover has seen his 
young bride falldead at the altar ;—the mother who rocked her babe to 
sleep in her arms has found it ere an hour has elapsed lifeless on her 
bosom, passing away from the earth and its unhappiness without a sigh, 
but leaving its frantic parent to agony and despair. The aged man, whose 
beys were the support and luxury of his existence, has by some dire ca- 


| lamity been suddenly deprived of them, and followed their bodies to the 
| the grave, with tottering steps and heart-broken feelings. The lips of 


the sensualist have turned cold upon the glowing cheek of his paramour, 
and found poison in the cup which seemed mantling with pleasure and 


| with hope. We may reverse the picture, and see the husband come 


backto his weeping wife, who had mourned for him as dead; the sup- 
posed criminal on the eve of an ignominious death proved innocent, and 
restored to the presence and affection of his friends and relatives; the 


| bankrupt ia hope and fortune by some unexpected change exalted to 


joy and prosperity; and the drowning wretch caught as_he is sinking for 
the last time into the wide-mouthed waters. These reflections are con- 
jured up by the remembrance of circumstances which, although they 
happened many years ago, can never be obliterated from my mind. L 
will state them. It was a cold but fine afternoon in November that 
I was travelling on horseback in one of the most retired and ro- 


_ mantic parts ef England. As evening drew on, a sense of loveli- 
| ness and danger began to creep over me—for there is a startling 


something in solitude, which I have no doubt all have felt, but which 


| most people are ashamed to acknowledge, even to themselves.— 


I was on a rough and unfrequented read far distant from the habitations 
of men, and yearned to see a human being and hear the sound of a hu- 
man voice. The night eame on—stormy and dark. The winds raised 
their loud voices, like the curses of the tempest, over the diatant waters. 
The clouds hung gloomily above like shrouds over nature’s dead serenity, 
and the owlet shrieked to the sleepless echo of the hills. I put spurs to 
my horse and galloped on until t found, from the increasing darkness, 
that I cou!dneither see the road which I had traversed, nor the one on 
which I was proceeding. Prudence taught me tochange my pace, and I 
walked my horse cautiously, fearing every moment, as I did not know 
the road, that I was on the edge of some precipice, or that some broken 
stump or fallen tree lay in my way. So painful did my sensations be- 
come at last, that I made up my mind to dismount, and lie down on the 
road until morning. I groped about, and at length found a tree, to 
which I fastened the bridle, and seated myself at a little distance from 
my only companion. The few minutes that I remained there were like 
hours. I endeavored co think of other scenes which might banish the 
idea of that in which I was an unwilling actor; but all would not avail. 
The gloom of the present hung over the radiance of the past; and if a ray 
broke through for a moment, it wasas instantly obscured again. I arose 
and Icosened the bridle, for this inactive security was more annoying to 
me, than moving onward even under a sense of danger. I proceeded, 
however, as slowly as before, expecting that I must, in a short time, come 
te small inn, or, at least, a road-side cottage. But I saw no light, and 
heard not even a dog bark in the silence of the night. Ona sudden my 
horse started from his course and neighed loudly. I felt him trembling 
under me, and suspected that I was on the brink of some pit. I alighted, 
and with great difficulty held my horse whilst I groped about the spot 
from which he had just recoiled. As I moved my hands along the ground, 
my blood grew chill with horror, and my heart sickened withinme. My 
right hand had passed over the cold face of some dead, perhaps murdered, 
person. I sank back and involuntarily clung to the neck of my horse. It 
was an action ariaing from fear and froma dreadful feeling of solitariness. 
In the absence of human sympathies there is a comfort in any living 
companionship. I found it so. The certainty that I had a breathing 
creature near me, although not of my own species, gave me courage. If 
went again towards the spot whore the body lay, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether the least symptom of life remained I placed my 
hand upon the forehead—it was cold; I drew it across the mouth—there 
was not a breath; I pressed it upon the heart—it was still. Warmth, 
and respiration, and motion had departed for ever, and only the mortal 
and drossy portion of man lay before me. There was no pulsaticn—na 
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vitality. Iknew not what todo. I thought if the poor wretch who was 
lying at my feet had been murdered, which ap far from im- 
probable, my having passed that way at night, and for no ostensible pur- 
pose as it might seem, would perhaps implicate me as an accessory to, 
or even a principal in, the crime ; a number of cases in which persons 
had been convicted on circumstantial evidence crovded upon my mind. 
The idea of being even examined as a witness agitated and perplexed me. 
My resolution, however, was soon taken. With great difficulty I got my 
horse forward, and rode on at a round trot, careless of the danger to 
which I had before been so sensitive, and determining to give the alarm 
at the first place to which I might come. I had gone on for about a 
quarter of an hour, when to my great joy and relief I beheld a light straight 
onwards, which seemed to be moving towards me. As it approached nearer 
I perceived that it proceeded from a lantern, which was held by a young 
man in a small cart, while another, a little older, guided the horse. On 
seeing me, they instantly drew up and asked in an earnest and anxious 
tone of voice whether I had seen anybody on the way, telling me at the 
same time that his father had gone with a neighbor to C that mora- 
ing to collect some 7 and had not returned. The question made me 
shudder, for I immediately thought of what had so recently occurred, and 
I could not help i 
which I had left on the road behind me. My voiee trembled as I told 





them of all that had happened, and I saw the faces of the poor lads turn | 


pale as I recounted it. ‘ Our dear father is dead!” cried the youngest, 
and burst into tears. ‘Nay! nay!” said his brother, “ it’s ill weeping 
till there’s need o’t. He was to ha’ come back wi’ Johnny Castleton, 
and Johnny is no’ the man to leave him on the roadside, alive or dead.” 
This seemed to comfort his brother, but it did not convince me. I had 
a presentiment hanging like a cloud about my heart, and I felt assured 
that a bitter trial awaited them. Althoug 
lingly agreed to return with them. I rode beside the cart, until we 
came to the fatal spot; my horse started as before, and 1 called to them 
to stop, for I was a little ahead. The youngest sprang out, held the 
lantern to the face of the corse, and fell back with aloud shriek. I shall 


magining that it was the dead body of their father other, yet happening in such close succession, still haun 


nearly exhausted, I wil- | 


never forget the chill that ran through me when I heard the calm si- | 
lence of the night broken by the cry of a son who mourned his father | 


—the voice of the living calling to the dead. 


of nature was stopped : and it seemed as if her mighty heart had perish- 
ed. The elder son did not shed a tear, but it was evident that he felt 
acutely what had befallen him. His was the deeper grief that tears 
could not obliterate : . 

b- A grief that could not fade away 

Like tempest clouds of April day ; 
Sc A grief that hung like blight on flowers, 
Which passeth not with summer showers. 


As they both stood inactive, I took up the corse myself and placed it 


‘in the cart. There were, as far as I could judge, not the least signs 


of violence about it, and death seemed to have reached it in the 
midst of calmness and serenity, for a smile lingered even then on 
the pallid face, and the brow was unruffled and unknit. After a 
little while they got in the cart, and we went forward in silence.— 
When we came near their dwelling, which was a small farm-house, 
a short distance from the high road, I left: them to break the mel- 
ancholy tidings to their widowed mother; and, resisting their invitation 
to remain there, I rode on towards N ferry, which they told 





“me was about a mile farther, and where there was a tolerable inn.— 


They lent me their lantern, which I was to leave for them at the ferry- 
house, and I cantered along an almost straight road until I came in sight 
of the inn. As I approached nearer, I heard sounds of mirth and revelry, 
and in the disturbed state of my feelings they came upon my ear like 
sportive music at a funeral, or a joyous song echoing from a house of 
mourning. Having seen my horse well provided for, I entered the pub- 
lic room, where there were several farmers drinking, smoking, and sing- 
ing ; their united powers appeared to have clouded the ideas and thick- 
ened the speech of them all, but of one in particular who had just been 
bawling out part of a song in praise of his greatest enemy—the bottle ; 


* but the combined fumes of the leaf and the liquor were upon his memory, 


and he stopped just as I entered the room. ‘Never break off in the 
midst of a good song, neighbor, (cried a portly florid looking man, who 
seemed to act as president among them,) never leave a jug ora song un- 
til there’s not a drop left in the one nor a note in the other. Sing on, 
man! sing on.” ‘“ Ay! it is an easy thing to say Barney Thomson, 
(muttered the unsuccessful vocalist, ) but the rest is clean out of my head.” 
“Ye ha’ sung well so far, and we’|! ha’ the end o’t; (exclaimed Barney) 
—Come! I'll help ye on wi’t: 


A pipe of tobacco and ale of the best 

‘Are better, far better than pillow and rest, 
Than pillow and reat, than pillow and rest, 
A pipe of—” 


“Dang it (cried a little grazier-looking fellew who was nursing his 
knees at the fire) it’s twelve pence wi’ one anda shilling wi’ the other. 
Ye know the song, Barney, just as well as your neighbor, and no better. 
I have still a clear noddle, and I'll sing it to ye. 


A pipe of tobacco and ale of the best 
Are better, far better, than pillow and rest ; 
We'll smoke and we’ll drink, if it be but to spite 


The winds had died | oo jeaf ; of all those, one alone had escaped to tell the fate of his com- 


away, and there was a dreary stillness over the whole scene. The pulse | 


The devil whe comes in the shape of the night. 

In ale, good ale, the fiend we'll drown, 

And empty our pipes on its raven crown. 
Give me the mug, Tommy Barker, for I think it’s ill singing wi’ a dry 
throat. Gentlemen all, here’s a merry season to you and good cattle to 
me. And now for the next verse. - 


A pipe of tobacco, and ale of— 
No! no! that I gave before; let’s see. Ay! ay! that’s it— 
We'll smoke and we’!! drink— 


It won’t do, though I am sure I knew the whole song awhile agone. It 
won’t do!” 

He said truly. He had not only forgotten tho words, but was at each 
new attempt giving us a variation on the eld air to which they were adapt- 
ed. There was evidently a screw loose in the machinery of his brain, 
and his memory was out of order. He then tried another song, but with 
as little success ; and at last the whole company began to sing what is 
called a Dutch medley, and I thought it time to escape from their com- 
pany as fast as I yi I threw myself on my bed, but could not sleep. 

he scenes which I had lately witnessed, differing so widely from each 
me. The 
striking contrast of lonely agony and boisterous mirth; of dark secluded 
roads, and the lightand cheerful parlor with its blazing fire and laughing 
inmates, kept me awake for some time; and when I at length fell into 
an uneasy slumber, dreams of terror and anxiety oppressed me.— 
The song of the topers for a moment dwelt in my imagination, but their 
voices seemed to be dying away, and the cry of the youth who had lost 
his father burst upon my ear. I awoke in horror, and heard persons run- 
ning to and fro beneath my chamber, and loud but agitated whispers, and 
then groans and frequent sobbings. I sprang from my bed, hastily dress- 
ed myself, and, on reaching the ground floor, at a scene offering a 
strong contrast to the second 1 have described, as the second cffered to 
the first. Of all those who, but a few hours before, had ‘made the can 
their confidant,”’ and laughed and sung, and talked without a thought of 
sorrow; of all those who had spoken of finding eternity of life in the 
bow] and the ale cup, and oblivion of care in the fragrance of the tobac- 


panions, who by their own carelessness and imprudence had perished, 
whilst crossing the river, miserably perished in drunkenness and despair. 


——— 
PLAYING ‘TRICKS. 


A circumstance occurred about this time in the neighborhood of Mont- 
villiers, which I do not think useless to relate to you, were it only to 
forewarn you against certain pastimes with which people of bad taste 
sometimes amuse themselves inthis country. I speak of those kind of 
diversions which consist of playing tricks. A young member of parlia- 
ment from Normandy, named M. de Martainville, (newly married,) had 
assembled in his chateau about twenty persons, who had intended to pass 
the holidays there, and among the number were several officers of the 
neighboring garrisons. 

They pierced the walls and floors to attach threads to your curtains 
and coverlids; they dug holes concealed beneath the grass, to cause the 
overthrow of rider and steed; they put salt in your coffee, pepper in 
your tobacco, and coloquintida at the edge of your goblet; Secedy 
pitch in your linen, and chopped horsehair in the sheets of your bed.— 
You may imagine that there were frogs and crabs ia every bed in the cas- 
tle. That is a fandamental idea in these provincial mystifications, and 
they tell me it is the first thought which enters the minds of these charm- 
ing country wags. No one could go to visit the young couple without 
finding themselves assailed by all this vulgar fun of snares and imperti- 
nent jokes, which made their castle a rock and a shoal for all the neigh- 
boring nobility. - 

Le Martainville and his lady expected Madame Herault de Sechelles 
to visit them, the widow of the intendant of Alencon, who was going to 
the waters of Berge by short journeys, and they had invited her to rest 
several days at Martainville. It is as well to mention that she was re- 


| covering from an inflamation of the lungs—that she had an income of 





sixty thousand livres, and the Martainvilles were her principle heirs.— 
She was an old femme de robe, infinitely fastidious and whimsical, and 
exacting to an excess—one of those real entendantes who are flattered * 
by the society of a small town, and who never take the trouble to turn 
up the cards at reversis; alluding to which, Cardinal de Fleury used to 
say to the young king, when he played thoughtlessly, “‘ Madame L’In- 
tendante, it is your turn to turn up the cards.” 

“Ah!” said the Martainvilles to all their flocks of starlings and 
crows, ‘“‘né more follies during the stay of Aunt de Sechelles. Be wise 
and serious, gentlemen and ladies, and do not forget that she is a rich 
relation.” 

They had removed I don’t know what lady president, to reserve the 
best room for this valetudinarian, and placed all the most commodious 
furniture in the chamber destined for her, as well as all the most charm- 
ing Chinese ornaments and porcelaines de Saxe in the house. Care was 
taken to keep afine poutarde au gros sel, with pigeons bouillis a Vorge 
mordée, and cailles au laitues, without counting fresh eggs in cold wa- 
ter, and Alicant wine in warm. In short, the kitchen and whole house- 
hold of Martainville had been kept under arms for more than eight days, 
and Madame L’Intendante did not arrive! The family began to get un- 


easy, and the guests were likewise impatient. 
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You must know that the master of the house had never seen his wife’s 
aunt, and she herself had not seen her old relation since the age of five or 
six years, from which originated the idea of playing them atrick. Among 
this facetious troop, was a little Mr. Clermont D’Amboise, who, be it 
said in passing, wished to marry me some years afterwards, but the gra- 
titude that I owe him does not prevert me from saying that he was a vil- 
lainous little yellow rascal. He was to be disguised as an old woman ; a 
young officer intended to dress himself as waiting-woman ; and, above all 
things, they had taken care to conceal the preparation of these disguises, 
which were only known to two or three persons; but they were divulged 
by the attendant of a dandy in the society. Immediately art was oppo- 
sed to art, and arrangements v ere made to mystify the mystifyer. Thus, 
while they were waiting the arrival of the masqueraders with buffets 
and abuse in the best possible manner, lo! the real Intendante arrived. 
They precipitated themselves on her like an avalance, tore her furbelowed 
gown, her stiffened collar, her’cap, her wig, and finally treated her in 
such a manner that the thing is horrible to think of. The poor lady was 
so suddenly seized, that she could neither cry out nor utter a single word, 
but in their exclamations she heard the most perfidious revelations. ‘“ Vile 
ostrich! tiresome woman! old dowager! ah, you are going to the wa- 
ters to make your heirs languish, are you? Here are mineral waters— 
here are baths!’ and kicks and cuffs, and pailfuls of pump {water fell 
upon her in great profusion, and amidst the most frightful tumult.— 
After a quarter of an hour of such treatment she had fallen beneath the 
blows, and remained prostrate on the pavement of the hall, when they 
perceived that she showed no signs of life. Lights were brought, and 
they beheld, not the little Clermont, but the poor old lady almost dead. 

Every one fled from the castle except the relations, who tore their 
hair, and could not come into her presence without feeling the deepest 
horror! She died the third day, and as she made no will, it was found 
that the fortune was naturally to devolve to the Martainvilles. They 
were thus compromised in the public opinion to such a degree, that the 
dreadful mistake was judicially inquired into, and M. de Martainville 
was obliged to appear in his defence. . 

As he was full of honor, and his wife was delicacy itself, they would 
touch absolutely nothing of the inheritance, which they gave up to the 
collateral heirs. Soon after they sold the fine barony of Martainville, 
and even changed their name to that of their barony of , which 
the family still bear. Madame de Maintenon said, that good taste im- 
plies good sense, and that is the moral of this anecdote. 

TT 


A CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 


In company with several gentlemen of the factory, we dined with Hon- 
qua, an eminent Hong merchant, at his house on the other side of the 
water. He lives in Chinese magnificence, and the entertainment was of 
the most sumptuous kind. The whole house and premises were bril- 
liantly illuminated with lamps. The decorations of the rooms, and the 
style of the furniture, was splendid and curious, but absolutely indescri- 
bable, otherwise than in the general terms—that every thing was accord- 
ing to the perfection of the Chinese taste. The dinner, which lasted 
nearly four hours, consisted of between thirty and forty courses, includ- 
ing all the luxuries of the clime and the season, served upon China table- 
ware of the richest patterns. To attempt a description here, would be 








stood would require mere knowledge of the manners of this singular 
people than many of our countrymen possess, and certainly mach more 
than we could have learned without seeing, hearing, and tasting for our- 
selves. 

Before each guest were placed a pair of chop-sticks and a silver 
spoon, with a plate resembling a saucer, and a small cup to serve as a 
wine glass. The first course consisted of various sweetmeats, to which 
every one helped himself, from the dishes which were placed down the 
middle of the table. Presently the wine (prepared from rice, and not 
unpleasant to the taste) was poured warm from a silver vessel like a 
tea-pot, into the small cups before us. _In pledging healths, this cup is 
held between both hands; the parties then exchanging courteous looks 
and bows, drink it off, and each turns the inside of the cup towards the 
other, to show that the whole has been fairly drunk; it being deemed a 
great incivility te leave any liquor at the bottom. More substantial pro- 
visions, in basins and tureens, were next set upon the table, every one 
choosing for himself from the nameless and bewildering diversity of soups 
and dishes, composed of fish, beef, mutton, fowls, ducks, geese, 

ls, pigeons, pigeons’ eggs, turtle, &c., &c., all in a stewed form, for 
mest part very palatable, and not pungently seasoned. A salt-cel- 
lar and a saucer of soy, before each person, enabled him to heighten the 
flavor of the food to his own taste. Towards the conclusion, besides a 
second course of sweet-meats, basins of boiled rice, quite dry, were set 
before all the company, with cups of tea; the tea, as usual, being pre- 
pared in each cup, with hot water poured u the leaves, and without 
either cream or sugar. The cloth was then removed, and the table 
covered with a profusion of the most delicious fruits. These were ac- 
companied by Madeira wine, which was drunk, like every other beve- 
rage here, out of cups of the most delicate and exquisitely beautiful 
rcelain. 
Porhe greatest rarity, however, after this feast, was the sight of a Chi- 
nese bride. The son of our host having been married a few days before, 
we were honored (according to the usage of the country, during the ho- 
ney-moon) with permission to look at his wife, as she stood at the door of 


herapartment, while we were passing oat. The lady was surrounded by 
several old women, who held tapers and lamps above and about her, that 
we might have a more complete view of her figure and attire. She was 
a young person, (perhaps seventeen years of age,) of middle stature, 
with very agreeable features, and a light complexion, though she seemed 
to us to have used paint. She wore a scarlet robe, superbly trimmed 


| with gold, which completely covered her from the shoulders to the 


| 


} 





| 
| 
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ground. The sleeves were very full, and along the bottom ran a beauti- 
ful fringe of small balls. Her head dr ss sparkled with jewels, and was 
most elegantly beaded with rows of pearl, encircling it like a coronet; 
from the front of which a beautiful angular ornament hung over her fore- 
head and between her eyebrows. She stood in a modest and graceful 
attitude, having her eyes fixed on the floor, though she occasionally raised 
them, with a glance of timid curiosity, towards the spectators. Her 
hands, joined together, but folded in her robe, she lifted several times 
towards her face, and then lowered them very slowly. Her attendants, 
presuming that the guests would be gratified with a peep at that con- 
summation of Chinese beauty—the lady’s feet—raised the hem of the 
mantle from her’s for a moment ortwo: they were of the most diminutive 
kind, and reduced to a mere point at the toe. Her shoes, like the rest 
of her bridal apparel, were scarlet, embroidered with gold. In justice 
to the poor creature, during this torturing exhibition (as we imagine it 
must have been to her,) her demeanor was natural and becoming; and 
once or twice something like half a smile, for an instant, showed that 


she was not entirely unconscious of the admiration which her appearance 
excited, nor much displeased by it. 


 — 


From the Literary Gagette of June 11. 


THE CURE OF BLINDNESS. 


Three weeks ago, (Literary Gazette, 1822,) in a notice to corres. 
pondents, we mentioned that we hed “ heard of Mr.(Dr.) Turnbull’s 
cure of blindness by the fumes of prussic acid, but had no personal 
knowledge of the process ;” which notice immediately procured us 
an invitation from Dr. Turnbull to examine the cases of several pa- 
tients, from five or six to above twenty years of age, who were un- 
der his treatment for this sad calam‘ty. We accordingly attended, 
and it is not easy to express our astonishment and gratification at 
what we saw. The various stages of cure, advanced in our pres- 
ence, by the simple application, for about half a minute, or until @ 
little warmth was felt by the patient, of the vapor of hydrocyanic 
acid, in a small phial, held up to the eye, with an aperture fitting 
the form of that organ ; the various nature of the diseases so assailed 
—opacities of the cornea, inflammation, cataract, amaurosis, irritis, 
&c. &c.,; the various stages of relief which the patients had 
reached, with sometimes one eye opened to sight and pleasurable to 
look upony and the other left nearly blind and its pristine deformity, 
to show what had been achieved ; the various appearances of films 
removing, cataracts breaking up and being gradually reabsorbed, 
pupils being redeveloped, and other altogether extraordinary symp- 
toms of remedy and regeneration, filled us, we repeat, with wonder 


_ and delight. 
hopeless, for every thing was so thoroughly national, that to be under- | 


One child had been totally blind from six days old ; had been 


' taught to read on the raised letters by the humane system taught iz 


the blind school ; but it could now see these letters, and it was a 
curious phenomenon to behold—could equally read them by touch 
and by sight! The only difference was a singular alteration in the 
tone of voice and pronunciation when reading in the two ways— 
that by the eye being far more natural, and like the usual reading te 
which we are accustomed, then the other, which was monotonous, 
and with an air of difficulty even amid the singular readiness ac- 
quired by this method. 

Other cases there were of the wonderfal production of the power 
of vision to those born blind ; but we select the case of a girl twen- 
ty-two years of age, and therefore fully capable to comprehend and 
to answer any questions put to her. In utter darkness for thirteen 
years previous to her coming under Dr. Turnbull’s treatment, she 
now can see her way, and can distinguish countenances and colors. 

If possible, a more marked instance of the efficacy of the curative 
process was exhibited in a young man, who had worked for many 
years at bookbinding. Inflammation and subsequent eminent treat- 
ment, lancing, &c., rendered him so totally blind, that for some 
time before, and during the first 2 or 3 attendances for the application 
of the prussic acid vapsr, he was obliged to be led. But he told us 
that now he could s*fely dispense with such aid, and readily discern 
objects. Soon, we have little doubt, he will be restored to his calling 
and to independence. med 2 

Another most interesting example of the value of this discovery 
was that of a gentleman from Canada. He had been afflicted in one 
eye with cataract and blindness for ten years. His remark to us 
was, that when he first came to England he could not, with the dis- 
eased eye, distinguish a cow from ahorse. He now with it could 
mark and recognize countenances, and could appreciate the visible 
distinctions of a sovereign anda shilling. This he did in our pres- 
ence, but much more readily after the vapor of the highly coneen- 
trated acid had dilated the pupil, and, to a certain degree, over ia 
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the short space of time occupied by the action of the vapor, attenu- 
ated or dispersed the cloudy coats of the cataract. 

Having assured ourselves of the reality of these things, we sought 

the rationale, the source of the discovery, and the cause of the effects, 
Dr. Turnbull's answer was, that what suggested the first experiments 
to him was the evidence affor.led in all cases of death from poison- 
ing with prussic acid ; it was recorded, in every instance, that the 
eye of the corse was observed for days as clear and lucid as if still 
inlife. This led him to conceive that the acid exerted a specific ac- 
tion on the eye. He argued that any medicament which produced 
such a symptom after decease, must possess certain powers over the 
living subject ; and he ventured upon his course of investigation ac- 
cordingly. The principle was speedily developec. The eye and all 
round it soon dilated and reddened. It was evident that the red ar- 
terial blood rushed into the minuicst fibres of the veins, and excited 
a strong action throughout the whole capillary processes. Net the 
slightest pain arose; a sedative influence appeared to be exercised 
on the nerves of sensation, and even if inflammation existed, it was 
rapidly removed. The eye, however, presented all the symptoms of 
violent inflammation, which is the truly natural curative process, yet 
without the suffering of the struggle between nature and disease. 
The humors became quickly and singularly active ; by degrees the 
seat of the disease was assaulted, and a healthful tendency created, 
either to supply deficiencies or to remove obstructions. By repeating 
the appication, the cures were completed. 
+ The first thought that suggested itself to us, having no near or 
dear relative so heavily afflicted, was the restoration to the blessings 
of the faculty of vision of an amiable and much beloved prince. 
Painful operations have been tried with little or no success. Here 
was, then, a treatment involving no suffering, entailing no distress- 
ing consequence, endangering no other faculty ; but, to our convic- 
tion, ensuringrelief and restoration. ‘‘ Why not at once make known 
this discovery to the Prince of Hanover?” we exclaimed. In an- 
swer, we were pleased to be informed that on the very morning four 
gentleman had been, equally with us, delighted with the wonders of 
the hydrocyanic vapor, ae | with the hope of cure fur the illustrious 
scion of our royal family. One of them, personally intimate with 
the King, had expressed his intention forthwith to communicate what 
he had observed to the King. 

On inquiry what the results might be on old or short sights, Dr. 
Turnbull laughingly replied, that hydrocyanic acid would soon super- 
sede spectacles ; it so altered and helped the vision in either case, 
that no doubt could exist of its applicability to their relief and resto- 
ration. Be this as it may, we hesitate not strongly to recommend 
the wonderful discovery of the cure for blindness. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1842. 





There are symptoms of light in the South—tokens of a close of the 
session of Congress. The tariff bill has been passed by the House, and 
the Senate will not probably long dwell upon it. Then it goes to the 
President for his action, and although it is next to certain that he will 
disapprove of the bill as it has passed, and equally certain that the re- 
quisite majority (two thirds) will not be found to make the bill a law 
without his approval, still the very rendition of his veto will be a step to- 
ward the close of the session. He will point out his objections—ina 
clearer manner, we trust, than he made his famous exposition—and then 
the two Houses will take immediate action to close the business in one 
way or another. The truth is that the Tariff law, which, after all is the 
true and most important business of the session, should have been one of 
the first things despatched. That foundation once laid, the members 
¢ould have proceeded to the erection of the superstructure. Now all is 
at sixes and sevens, the proper initial steps having been delayed until 
the last, and being, in fact, not yet taken. , . 

Writing for a nowspaper without the pale of party, we have still never 
hesitated to express opinions on prominent men and measures ; and we 
have in some cases been guilty of what would be called inconsistencies 
in a party writer. While we recognise the propriety of incidental pro- 
tection to American industry, in raising a revenue, we shall be permitted 
to say that in some parts of this Tariff Bill the friends of it have made a 
mistake. No majority should be too absolute in its exercise of power ; 
and when the ultra measures of a party can be carried only by the merest 
majority, as in this case, a desire for peace, and for permanence in 
policy should dictate some concessions to the minority. This revenue 


meeting, thus having its officers all ready. 
bills, for which they would certainly have been liable, if the sa- 
chems of Tammany possessed a copy-right. 








bill, by a little less sturdy adherence to alJ its features, might have com- 


manded a large majority. Now, it is exceedingly doubtful, had the thir- 
teen living absentees been present, whether it could have passed at all. 


As it has passed the house, the preponderance of the majority is less 
than one sixtieth of the members. If the same proportion hold good 
throughout the people, the proportion is too small for practical legisla- 
tion, though it may be enough for party. 

Party—party spirit, which might be the blessing of our political inati- 
tutions if indulged in courtesy and moderation, is by overstrained and 
reckless adherence, not unmixed with great evil. We speak advisedly 
when we say that there is no political tyranny in the world which ex- 


ceeds in rigor the tyranny of majorities in the United States; and the 
only circumstance which reconciles minorities to their fate, is the oer- 
tain prospect that a turn of the wheel will give them a chance to do and 
undo in legislation, and to apply the guillotine in office patronage. Thus 
the country is kept see-sawing, yawing about in its policy from one ex- 
treme to the other; while by the pursuance of. a moderate course by the 
party in power, the violence of opposition would be prevented, and the 
sudden and extreme political revolutions which take place in the country 
would take place less frequently. However, we might as well preach te 
the wind, as to politicians. 


A curious farce was enacted in the Patk in this city on Monday night. 


On Monday night of last week a meeting had been held by the Tyler 
party at Military Hall, at which resolutions after their own heart were 
passed and all went merry as a marriage bell. 
cess the managers determined on a more extended and public demonstra- 
tion, in that favorite “stamping ground,” the Park. Aware of the pos- 
sible confusion which might attend the election of officers at such 


Emboldened by this suc- 


a meeting they wisely determined that it should be an adjourned 
They then issued hand- 


“Consekens vos,” 
that Mich. Walsh, Esq., Major Hopkins, and a strong detachment 


ef Spartans, with a goodly number of high privates in Tammany demo- 
cracy, were present. 


The Tyler leaders were summarily, and not, in all 
cases, very tenderly ejected, and Major Hopkins was put in the cbair. 
Resolutions were passed declaring Mr. Tyler almosta democrat, but not 
quite, and the whole purpose of the call was diverted. Michael said that 
the call was for his party, and of course they had a right to manage 
their own matters. After they got through, they very kindly removed 
the staging, to preventany thing in the way of a Tyler appendix. 

A great deal of just approval has been given throughout the country 
to the course of our Government in relation to the proceedings of the 
Mexican cabinet. Under our Congressional head will be found an ab- 
stract of the correspondence, which gives its prominent points and spi- 
rit. There the whole will probably end; as the rise of the matter in 
Mexico was undoubtedly nothing more than a dash for popularity on the 
part of Santa Ana. 

—— 

City Matrers.—None of our readers expect or desire that we 
should chronicle the various moves and removes of parties in the corpo- 
ration struggles, but important measures deserve notice. Such is an or- 
dinance introduced last Monday, and pretty certain to pass, which redu. 
ces the salaries of the city employees, to the amount of $60,000 per an- 
num. This is the true doctrine for such times as these; but it would be 
better, if any modification is made in the ordinance, to let the day-labor- 
ers wages alone, or to make the reduction proportionably less on them 
than on the others. That, in these times, men could be found willing to 
work for half the sum offered by the new ordinance even, is unquestiona- 
ble; but it is not “fatherly” in the “fathers of the city,” to take ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the poor. Still the principle of the mea- 
sure is an excellent one. 

eres 

{> From the minutes of the annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States, ending in 1842, we learn that 
the whole number of membership is as follows :—Lay members, 913,- 
001; effective travelling and local preachers, 10,920; superannuated 
preachers, 269. Total, 925,090. 


—— 
(> A tremendous freshet has occurred in the James River, Va., 
and its tributaries. The damage is estimated at about a million of dol- 
lars. 


~—— 



































































DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The Tariff Bill passed the House of Representatives, on Savurday, by 
the emall majority of four on the final vote, 226 members being present 
and voting. This leaves only fourteen places in the house unfilled, inclu- 
ding deceased members and sick ones. We do not go into the details of 
the bill here, as it has yet to pass the Senate, and the President. The 
daty on tea and coffee was stricken out before its final passage, but the 
feature relative to the question of the land distribution, so obnoxious to 
President Tyler, has been retained. Possibly some who voted for this 
retention did it with the view of procuring for the bill the presidential 
veto. In Senate the bill has been received, twice read, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Benton continues his efforts against the Bankrupt Law. On Mon- 
day, in accordance with netice previously given, he asked leave to bring 
im a bill to repeal the law, declaring it unconstitutional, and an inter- 
ference with the reserved rights of the States. A two-thirds vote is ne- 
cessary in such a case, but the members of the Senate stood twenty-one 
to twenty-one, so that the leave was not granted. 

Mr. W. Cost Jolson repeated on Monday his effort to introduce a 
scheme for the relief of individual States, but his motion to suspend the 
rules was rejected without a division. 

The Senate Bill for the armed occupation of Florida has passed the 
House, substantially, if we understand it, as it passed the Senate. 

The Bill authorising the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a 
settlement or compromise with the sureties of Samuel Swartwout, has 
passed the Senate, 

On Thursday, in Senate, a Message was received from the President 
im answer to the recent resolution of the Senate, transmitting a report 
from the Secretary of State, the correspondence between this govern- 
ment and Mexico, &., a portion of which was read. Ia it, Mr. Web- 
ster referring to the letter of Mr. Bocanegra, the Mexican Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, denies that this government has encouraged hostile 
movements on the part of Texas against Mexico; states that the United 
States do not regard Texas as belonging to Mexico; but, together with 
France, England and Belgium have acknowledged her independence, and 
that if in the pursuit of lawfal commerce the Texians are supplied with 
arms by American citizens, the United States cannot prevent it without 
violation of its neutrality. The following is a copy of the concluding 
letter of the correspondence : 


Six :—After writing to you on the 8th instant, I received through 
the same channel as the former, Mr. de Bocanegra’s second letter, 
and, at the same time, your despatch of the 6th of June, and your 
private letterof the 2lst. This last letter of Mr. de Bocanegra 
was written, as you will see, befure it was possible for him to expect 
an answer to his first, which answer is now forwarded, and show 
the groundless nature of the complaint of Mexico. The letter itself 
ishighly exceptionable and offensive. 

It imputes violations of honor and good faith to the Government 
of the United Stares, not only in the most unjust, but in the most in- 
decorous manner. You have not spoken of it in terms too strong in 
your circulars to the members of the diplomatic corps. 

On the receipt of this, B will write a note to Mr. de Bocanegra, 
in which you will say: That the Secretary of State of the United 
States, on the 9th of July, reeeived his letter of the 31st of May; 
that the President of the United States considers the language and 
tone of that letter derogatory to the character of the United States, 
and highly offensive, as it imputes to their Government a direct 
breach of faith; and that he directs that no other answer be given 
to it than the declaration that the conduct of the Government of the 
United States, in rip Or to the war between Mexico and Texas, 
having been always hitherto governed by a strict and impartial re. 
gard tu its neutral obligations, will not be changed or altered in any 
respect or in any degree. If for this the Government of Mexico 
shall see fit to change the relations at present existing between the 
two countries, the a rests with herself. 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Danie Wensrer. 
ee 

K> The Directors of the Pittsburgh Bank of North America have de- 
dared a dividend of one cent a share, payable to the stockholders on 
demand. The latter, says the Chronicle, are looking out for some profit- 
able mode of investment. 


—— 
Our Mess.—Carey & Hart’s illustrated edition of Our Mess in num- 


bers, brings the story down to the point to which we this day publish it. 
Tt is & very neat edition. 
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Expense or aw Express.—We yesterday received a book of 240 
pages through Haruden’s Express, from Washington, D. C.—price of 
carriage 874 cents. The highest possible postage in the United States 
Mai! on a book of this description from New Orleans, the most distant 
point in the Union, ceuld not exceed 624 cents—consequently the Messrs. 
Harnden cannot be accused of running opposition to Uncle Sam. We 
mention this circumstance, not in disparagement to these gentlemen, but 
in justice to the public, who ought always to be apprised of the expense 
of this mode of transportation. 





ee 

New Work on tue East.—We alluded last week to a new 
work of travels by an American, of which we are now enabled to 
speak more definitely, having seen the advance sheets. The author 
has in no place forgotton his country ; and writes with freshness, and 
freedom from the foreign prejadices which some Americans appear 
to take pains to acquire. In his volume the pleasant and amusing 
predominate, and the descriptions not only of scenes and places, 
but of character, with which the work abounds are in many instan- 
ces irresistibly ludicrous. That “ distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” was never better demonstrated than in many of the daguer- 
reotype pictures which the author has preserved. 

It is a very agreeable work indeed, and will be sought with avidi. 
ty for its divergence from the humdrum track of tourists. The en. 
gravings are numerous, and various in character, highly finished por- 
traits, beautiful scenery, and drawings of antiquities, and occasional 
humorous designs being found among them. In general appearance 
and mechanical execution it is a beautiful volume. 

—————— 

Tue Jack Cave Lecenp, issued by the Jonathan publishers this 
week, as the fifth of their shilling novels, is exceedingly interesting, and 
sells rapidly. It is from the same pen as.“ The Alderman,” in last 
week’s Jonathan, and several other tales by the same hand, have been 


‘ published in the paper. To the novel is added a historical view of Eng- 


land in the time of Cade, and of the causes of the discontent which 
raised such armies of rebels. An impartial estimate of the character 
of the man hintself is also attempted ; and the book as it stands is valu- 
able for its historical uses beyond the mere ends of amusement. It is 
illustrated with a number of handsome wood engravings; and its cha- 
racter is still further set forth in the advertisement. 


| 


> Dabney, tried at Richmond, Va., for embezzling money from the 
Bank of Virginia, was acquitted on Saturday morning. 


| 


X= Low, tried at Newark for the Rahway murder, has been found 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 


| 


Tue Union.—This new Tyler paper made its first appearance on 
Monday, and has all the characteristics of its veteran conductor. It 
will no doubt prove an efficient aid to the administration; and be a fa- 
vorite with the public as a pleasant reading paper. 

<email 
Emma, on Tue Lost Founp. New York: Dayton & Newman. 

This is a well written and impressive moral tale, the scene of which is 
laid inthis country. The moral illustrated is that reliance on God will 
always be rewarded; and the writer has well illustrated a position 
which, though in itself evident, the doubting Christian sometimes forgets 
in his adversity. It is worthy of wide circulation. 

——— 

{> A splendid building is about to be erected by Yale College, at 
the cost of abeut thirty thousand dollars. [t is to contain the different 
libraries of the College. Both the exterior and interior will be finished 
in gothic style, with numerous pinnacles, and made fire proof. It will 
be one story high, and consist of a main building and two wings, and 
be built of free-stone. This will do very well, until some of the young 
hopefuls try the explosive properties of a bomb within the walls. 

iF Three dollars per bushel is paid for cocoons delivered at Sing 
Sing; and the prospects of the manufacture of silk in the prison 
are said to be very encouraging. In a little time the machinery will 
be in full operation. 
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lotted to me to become a spectacle to my fellow beings, on account of 
; performing two pilgrimages to Jerusalem, I ought to consider myself 
sepelaanis, csi - es es | very much favored to possess entire consciousness that my motives 
Sir,—In retrospective glances over my frail life, names of persons | have centred in the fear of God, and a determination to pursue the work 
with their characters and places, with their condition, whether agreeable | that I believed He appointed for me in my old age. 
or the reverse; are pontved by circumstances that concern my pilgrim And, now that I am returned a second time to America, “ the land 
career, so that a transient interview with a stranger, has sometimes been | where my infancy wept,” I find a willingness in my heart to humor cu- 
quite arelief to the trials of my sickly old age, and made me a recipient | 
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- of kindness and favors by the hand of youth, and even among those who | 


are in the scriptural estimation of character, as yet ‘on the records of 


“men (or women) of the world.” Nota few instances have occurred in | 


my singular and varied travels, (that are noted in the book of memory, 
as signal interpositions of Divine Providence in my behalf,) in which no 
professed attachment to the cause of religion represented that Christ 


? . . : | 
was the efficient spring of instrumental charity, yet I have been led to re- | Antitype and Lord have wept. If it is agreeable to you to favor my de- 


gard them as thé work of that Hory One, by whose permission the 
sparrow falls, and His all-seeing eye numbers even the hairs upon our 
heads. On such occasions I have cherished the belief that every kind 
effort to favor me, or to smooth my rather sorrowful path through this | 
wilderness world, is remembered in that positive declaration of my 
Adorable Master, Jesus Christ the Lord, as recorded in the tenth chap- | 
ter cf Matthew, and the last verse— Whosoever shall give even a eup 
of cold water only,” &c. I have had proof of the principle acted upon, 
even the result of conviction in their minds that I am a servant of the 
Lord, though “a little one,” and weak as infancy in spiritual things, yet 








Among pleasing events of this kind, I beg to represent the recogni- 
tion of yourself, as a grandson of a highly respected lady, whose inti- 
mate friendship with my ever-honored grandmother Livermore, was cor.- 
sidered by the latter as one of the blessings of her old age. I can re- 
collect your family name as coanected with social intercourse in our 
family circle, even before the expiration of the eighteenth century (Gos- | 
pel era;) and my first remembrance was a blue satin pincushion ia 
possession of my eldest sister, which was made for‘her, and presented 
by Miss Patty W., of Plymouth—I was about five years old. I per- | 
fectly recollect my delight in viewing my sister’s treasure, and that I de- 
sired one like it; but I was a careless child, prone to lose or give away 
my things, therefore always in the rear of my discreet and prudent sister 
Caroline, in present like matters—I have never forgotten, however, that 
pretty cushion, nor the name of its ingenious presenter, Miss P. Weld. 
In the summer of 1819 (I think it was in that year,) a carriage stopped 
at the door of my late father, and we were all delighted to see Mrs. 
Weld, her daughter and son alight, to make us a friendly call. Since 
then, I have not had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. W., nor for about 
seventeen years past, any individual of the family, until I had the plea- 
sure of seeing you in this city. By the revival of early associations in 
friendly memory, I was induced to call at your office, and to mention 


the early friendship of our family connections.* 
* * 7” * 


} 
| 
sincere in my confession of His Blessed Name. | 
| 
| 


a o * * * 


In the meantime, I venture to beg the favor of you to afford a small 
space in the very large weekly newspaper of which you are the editor, 


views that have led me to undertake, and pursue, two lonely pilgrim- | 
ages to the Holy City, as Jerusalem, the capitol of Judea, is styled,even | 
in the New Testament; and posterior to the rejection of her Great King. 
See Matthew xxvii. 53. 

It may be asked, why I seek to do this? I can readily answer, that 
I am frequently met by questions to the point; and sometimes the very 
unceremonious one, ‘‘ what upon earth ever took you away so far?” &c. 
My fellow mortals may not be aware that such indulgence of their cu- 
riosity, is esteemed by the wandering pilgrim, as ‘a messenger of Satan 


to a brief disclosure (by my humble pen) of the particular motives and | 


to buffet her;” nor is it possible for them to appreciate my sensitive — 


feelings upon my singular career, as “every heart knoweth its | 
own bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.” I am | 


} 
constrained, however, to own, that I ought patiently to endure these inter- | 


rogatory monitions, that sanity can scarce be awarded to an old woman 


riosity, and to do it at once, hoping at least to free myself from the petty 
persecutions I have reverted to in the second page of this letter, by an 
attempt to elicicit my original intentions even in your widely circulating 
Brother Jonathan, the name being a favorite on account of its first 
owner, as the true friend of David the first monarch over the chosen 
people of God, in their chief city, which I have had the privilege to visit 
twice in the course of four years, and to weep where David, and David's 


sign, I shall present the proposed explanation in a second letter, and for 


| the present add, that I am respectfully your friend and sincere well- 


; Harriet Livermore, 


A pilgrim and stranger in the earth. 
New York, July 13th, A. D. 1842. 





* All characteristics of the remarkable lady who writes this letter are re- 
tained ; but the person addressed could not consent to publish portions too unde- 
servedly complimentary to himself. Perhaps strict good taste should have 
excluded all which relates to his ancestors and their connexions. But Miss 


Livermore is a relic of a past generation, and the parties of whom she speaks 
have long since gone to their rest. 


—_————_eS—— 

Lire anp Writines or Esenezer Porter Mason. By Denison 
Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale Col- 
lege, New York: Dayton and Newman. 

This is a very interesting work. The subject of it was a graduate of 
Yale College, whose predilection and extraordinary capacity for the study 
of astronomy made him an intimate friend of the auther of the memoir. 
He gave assurance of becoming one of the best astrenomers of the age ; 
and.young as he was at the time of his death, he had long enjoyed the 
full scientific confidence of Prof. Olmsted of New Haven, and Prof, 
Renwick of this city. In private character he was amiable, beloved of 


his fellows, and, as his peaceful transit from this world gave evidence, 
beloved of his God. 


I 


| Sir Heyry Moroan tHe Buccanexr. By the author of Ratlin the 


Reefer. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. New York : C. 8. Francis. 
The readers of the Jonathan edition of Gaspar the Pirate, will re- 
member that in the preface to that work a biographical sketch is given of 


- the hero of this romance, together with notices of other monsters of his 


era. For a bloody romance the materials are abundant, and the author 

has made the most of them. This is, by the way, the last work which 

the public can have from the pen of this author, as he recently died in 

England at an early age. 

—<— 

Lessons on Snetts. By C. Mayo, Esq., author of “ Lessons on Ob- 
jects: illustrated with plates drawn from nature. Third American 
edition. With Notes, by J. Cozzens, Esq., Librarian of the New- 
York Lyceum of Natural History. lvol.18mo. New-York: Charles 
J. Folsom. 


Shells are beautifui—but as little interesting to him who knows no- 


| thing of their classification, as the yellow primrose was to Wordsworth’s 


clod. This little volume, while it is as a leading object calculated to 
induct children into the leading truths of Conchology, will be found an 
excellent companion for the cabinets of older persons. It is neatly print- 
ed, and made intelligible by many valuable plates. We commend it to 


public attention, both for its excellence and economy. 
—— a ———— 


Litrte Cors, Muca Care, or How Poor People Live. By Harriet 
Martineau. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the series of ‘“‘ Tales for the People and their Children,” 
published by the Messrs. Appleton, and like all the little stories by Har- 
riet Martineau is practical, and most excellent. Her habits of close ob- 


_ servation give her stories an air of probability and life, which no other 
who undertakes a pilgrimage to Jerusalem alone; and I am bound to | 


remember that my former appearance before public congregations, as a __ belief, and no stage tricks and starts remind ene that he is reading and 
preacher of the gospel, has deprived me of the right to resume entire | 


author exceeds, while few approach it. No impossible events stagger 


not actually witnessing the scenes described. The description of the in- 


privacy of character, as there can be nv position assumed by mortals so”) terior of Nos. 6 and 7, Bartram’s Court, Nottingham, are, to use a com- 
highly sacred, as testimony of the Gospel of God. Since it has been al- | mon but comprehensive expression, “ natural as life.” 
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Tue NewsParers would seem in the eyes of some people to have 
taken the place of Hercules. We have several communications on hand, 
in which the writers wish to call, through the Jonathan, for the suppres- 
sion of obscene prints. The same sort of communications appear in seve- 
ral of the city papers. If the writers wish to bring about the abatement 
of the nuisance, let them make formal complaint to the authorities which 


have; instead of to the newspapers which have not jurisdiction in the pre- 
mises. 


—————a 

Tue Case or Coit.—The counsel of this convict met rather a check 
before the Supreme Court at Utica. The grounds upon which a new 
trial were asked were deemed so slight that the counsel for the people 
were not permitted to reply, and the Court after hearing the application 
denied it without hearing the answer. Colt will be sentenced at the 
September term of the Oyer and Terminer. Meantime his counsel in- 
tend to carry the case before the Court of Errors, but the result can 
hardly be otherwise than against the prisoner. While we have laws it is 


necessary that they should be sometimes executed, if only to prove their 
existence. 
rr 


Tue Case or Mitcnett.—Charles F. Mitchell, convicted of forgery 
in the third degree, was on Friday last sentenced in the Court of Ses- 
sions to three years imprisonment in the State Prison. Time will be al- 
lowed him, by permitting his residence for the present in the city prison, 
to arrange his affairs, so far as he can do so, for the benefit of his family. 
In the fall of a man from an honorable position in society, by a foolish 
and unnecessary crime, there is an impressive lesson which we trust will 
not be lost upon the country. 

— 

Miss Harriet LiverMore.—In another part of te-day’s paper will 
be found a note from Miss Livermore, to the editor of this paper, ex- 
pressive of her intention to write further, in relation to her motives in 
visiting Jerusalem. We need not say that in publishing her letters we 
give no adhesion to her religious opinions ; nor need we say to those who 
know her that in private character she is estimable, in education accom- 
plished, in natural abilities more than ordinarily gifted, and in her pro- 
fessions of belief sincere. This is sufficiently proved by her rejecting 


ease and affluence to follow what she believes to be the promptings of | 


the divine spirit. 
I 
KS “ Boys, be careful with your guns!” is the head of a paragraph 
in the newspapers, which said paragraph then goes on to describe an ac- 
cident. ‘Fathers, keep guns out of your boys’ hands,”’ would be a much 
more sensible warning. The custom of trusting lads scarce breeched 
with guns in their hands is as ridiculous as it is dangerous. 
— 
Mr. Botts says the impeachment movement is entirely hisown. We 


suspect that it will remain so, too. 
I 


KS Dr. Lardner is announced by the Boston Notion as engaged to | 


contribute to that Journal a series of popular articles on scientific sub- 
jects. There has another “doctor” just arrived in this country; but as 
he only run away with a young unmarried woman, leaving his own wife 
behind, he is not distinguished enough. To become a truly popular lec- 
turer and writer, and receive the preference in the struggle for patronage, 
in which hundreds of merely moral know-nothings are starving, a man 
must break a husband's heart, and leave a family of amiable children to 
mourn over the criminal weakness of the parent whom they have been 
tought to revere. We have no patience with those of the public who 
have honored and patronized this hoary-headed seducer. If he is really 
the sole possessor of knowledge on certain subjects, let it be given to 
the public without the affix of his name as an advertisement. Let him 
be content with the intrinsic value of his work, without the constant pa- 
rade of his dishonored name before the public. At the rate the Ameri- 
can people have proceeded with Lardaer, the country will become not a 
mere refuge, buta paradise for every debauchee in Europe, who is drum” 
ed out of his own country for his irregularities. 
a 

Port’s Macazine.—We have received the second number of this 
work from Curry. It will be a truly valuable collection of contemporary 
poetry—valuable as a record of what is done, if not in every selection 


intrinsically gone. As much trash is doled out in lines as in any other 
way. 


Generat History or Crvitrzation 1x Evrope, from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, to the French Revolution. By M. Guizot.— 
Third American, from the second English edition. With occasional 
notes. By C.S. Henry, D. D., Professor of Philosophy and History 
in the University of the City of New-York. D. Appleton & Co. 


The publication of a third edition of this work is another mark of the 
new era which has taken place in the literature of our country. Time 
was, and not very long since, that the idea of a popular edition of such a 
work as this was regarded as an absurdity, and he who ventured upen 
the publication at all, did it with security against loss, by the issue of a 
small edition, at a high price. The circle of readers thus presumed to 
be small was kept small by that presumption, and the steps taken in con- 
sequence. Now that the discovery has been made that a reading public 
are not disposed to live entirely upon entremets, side dishes, and “kick 
shaws,” (as a French phrase has been amusingly angliced,) the booksel- 
lers begin to deserve better of the public, and that public shows that it 
has discernment to reward the publishers. As many novels are undoubt- 
edly read as ever—but they are bought in a cheap form, as ephemerals, 
read as ephemerals, and thrown aside as such, while standard works are 
purchased and preserved as the stapies of the family library. 


It is unnecessary to go into a critique of the original work, in noticing 
a third edition of Guizot’s Civilization. The preface and notes to this 
edition by Professor Henry add vastly to its value. Inaddressing an au- 
dience whose knowledge of the general details of history was of course 
presumed, Mr. Guizot has presented in his lectures no royal road to 
knowledge ; and Professor Henry has not assumed the quackery of at- 
tempting to make his book what the auther did not intend it should be. 
But there are scattered throughout allusions which every European well 
read in history will at once understand, but which a well-read American 
may not comprehend, and ignorance of which is no great reflection upon 
his industry. Many of these the editor of this edition has made intelli” 
gible by short notes; and in other cases he has referred the reader to 
places where his curiosity may be satisfied. While these additions make 
the work valuable as a class book, they add quite as much to its worth 
tothe general reader. 





————a———___ 

A History OF THE REPUBLIC of Rome, with a brief account of its 
Provinces and of the Religion and Philosophy of the Romans: By W. 
J. Bakewell. 1 vol., pp. 408. Pittsburgh: C. H. Kay & Co. 
Intended for the use of schools, this work is by no means ill adapted 

to the library. The period of which it treats has been comparatively 
slighted in elementary history ; and it is fitting that in America attention 
should be directed to that portion of Roman history to us most interest- 
ing—its republican era. We hear a great deal of allusion to ancient re- 
publics, but our actual knowledge of them is not so general among the 
people, or so minute in detail as it should be. European historical 
treatises are too much the mere records of crowned heads, with notices 
of the people as incidentals. American historical works should be of 
other material, and we welcome this as one of the right class. 


a — 


Tue Farm Hovse.—Under the title of the “ Farm House of the 19th 
Century,” Mr. S. S. Haskell has commenced the publication of an Ency- 
clopedia of Agriculture. It will be completed in forty semi-monthly 
numbers, at twenty-five cents each, and by subscription and advance 
payments in sums not less than a dollar, the whole may be had for nine 
dollars. The work will be illustrated with over two thousand engrav- 
ings. It is on the basis of a French work, with notes adapting it to this 
country, by the editor and translator, Elisur Wright, Jr. Every farmer 
in the land should subscribe for this work. 

ae ae 

New Nava TaLe.—We see it announced that Mr. Cooper has a 
new work in the press, which he calls “‘ Le Fen-Follet, or Wing-Wing,”’ 
a Nautical Tale. The scene is laid in the Mediterranean, in or about 
the year 1800. Mauch as has been said and justly in praise of Mr. Coo- 
per’s earlier sea nevels, the “Two Admirals,” is the best of the series, 
so far, and if ‘‘ Wing-Wing”’ is its equal, Mr. Cuoper will have done what 
few writers of his length of years in authorship can—added to a reputa- 
tion already established. 

—— 

O’Matuey Sones.—Curry has sent us the songs in Charles O'Malley, 
set to music, and beautifully printed. To those who like lively strains, 
this work will a very acceptable present. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE EROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 
A TALE. 





[ Concluded from page 300.] 
CHAPTER VI. 


t “May Sth. Spent the whole evening at the Palais Royal, dy partic- 
wlar desire. Tired to death! And who wouldn’t be tired to death, 
to find himself prisoned for life, within a huge oblong square, bearing 
trees on both sides in triple rows, all shaved and trimmed so as not to 
conceal the upper windows of the palace; lamps blazing by thousands, 
till the very atmosphere grows luminous—waters playing in the centre— 
shops glittering with jewelry and blandishment, with shawls, confectiona? 
ry, bright eyes, fops, and foplings. harnesses, portmanteaux, saddles, and 
robes de chambre—grouped about in the half-sheltered avenues, and oc- 
cupied by well-dressed women and pretty-behaved men. ‘Oh, pa!’ said 
she, ‘what mean those rough-looking little chairs—who are those peo- 
ple?—I suppose they are men, pa—they wr sornaniliee two sous 
a piece, pa—the chairs I mean; * * 5 

* with scores of little round tables laid out in the open air; and 
people of all ages taking their demi-tasse, their eau sucreé, their café au 
lait, or their petit verre d’eau de vie—just as much at their ease, pa, as 
if they were in their own bedrooms? No noise—all cheerful and all 
busy. And then just look at the troops of beautiful children running a- 
bout with ropes and hoops and shuttlecocks; and romping with stran- 
gers, and running in and out among the tables and the trees, and the 
thronged thoroughfares, without a symptom of shyness, or mauvaise 
houte—and’ she added ina half-whisper to her father, coloring to the 
temples at some remark he made—Poor thing !—I wender how she will 
feel when she sees her own language taken down, word for word, as it 
fell from her lips, while she was talking with her father, and paying no 
regard to an elderly man, who sat near; his half-shut eyes fixed up- 
on two little children, at play with his gold-neaded cane. He was rest- 
ing his chin upon his hands—his elbows upon the table—and was evi- 
dently a listener. If I had betrayed myself then, how frightened the 
poor girl would have been! how she would have jumped! Four times 
in one day—and always with success! What will she think of me, when 
she reads this journal over, page by page, and remembers the transactions 
recorded here. She will fancy herself bewitched ; not merely haunted, 
but bewitched. Here she will see her very ee whispered 
thoughts, of record against her. . ei ‘ And,’ she 
added, leaning toward her father, and speaking to him in a half-whisper 
—‘And here too, I see women, whose profession you say, is not to be 
mistaken, parading through the broadest and best lighted passages, in the 
costliest dresses, and at times wholly unattended. Well, well, pa—bad 
as we are at home, I never saw any thing half so bad as this—did you?’ 
The father smiled, and pulling her arm through his, remarked that here 
they were better dressed and much better behaved—while Mons. le Ba- 
ron levelled his eye-glass at them, with the air ofan old acquaintance, on 
the best possible terms with himself and with them, as they went troop- 
ing by him in pairs, or loitering, one after another. ‘ Que nifia tan 


hermosa!’ she exclaimed, asa lovely young Spanish girl passed near 


them; drawing her father away from the side where the coxcomb was 
sitting —‘ Surely, pa, you must be mistaken! If these are not modest 
women—Be quiet, pa! you shan’t laugh at me !—I don’t mean that—for 
between ourselves, pa, I dou’t see what I should call a modest woman 
here; but if they are not respectable women—you know what I mean, 
pa—how happens it that the wives and mothers and daughters of Paris 
are allowed to associate with them?’ The old man whistled and drew 


‘her off to another part of the garden, leaving the Baron at his devotions. 


I followed, giving my hat and surtout to a woman in attendance—taking 
off my White elf locks, and eyebrows, and appearing in a smart military 
jacket, with a foraging cap, and long black hair. The transformation 
took place in the presence of ten thousand people, without being heeded— 
and was completed in less than two minutes.” 

“May 15th. Ten whole days, and not a single word entered upon my 
journal! How strangely insensible = are to the passing of time, after 
we give up adaily habit! * ¥ * [have been 
pursued by her whose name is Legion—hauuted by Phantasmagoria—a 


——————— ——______——, 
long procession of speechless Phantoms, moving by me, hour afer bour 
like painted shadows. At their head floated—for her step was unlike 
the step of mortals—that wildest and fiercest and most beautiful of earth- 
ly apparitions—the creature I have sworn fealty to in my sleep, month 
after month, from the hour she first threw herself in my way. What a car- 
riage!—what a countenance—and then what eyes! How shall I de- 
scribe them? They are not like the eyes of mortals. They are neither 
passionless nor glowing ; neither sleepy nor languishing; nor—stop!—I 
have it !—they are suléry eyes; eyes full of unsubdued passion; of slum- 
bering energy—of uncontrollable might ; just such eyes, in truth, as one 
would look for in the arch-enemy of ae, . he — the op 
of 7 young and beautiful woman. * 

~ * I saw her first in London, at the opera; and that 
perhaps may explain why it was that I saw nothing of Pasta; and yet, L 
remember two incidents, laighable enough at any time, but exceedingly 
so, at a pompous English opera. On my left was an Irish fire-eater 
trying to pick a quarrel with a good-natured heavy-looking German.— 
After listening awhile, I discovered by their conversation (a whimsi- 
cal mixture of bad English and worse French, interlarded with occasional 
Irish and German oaths,) that the Irishman had mistaken the two words 
noch nicht (not yet) for knock kneed. Casting my eyes dewn, I de- 
tected the reason.of his nervousness. The poor fellow was rigged out in 
fashionable tights—and such a pair of legs you never saw. They were 
almost a match for his knees. The German couldn’t speak a word of 
English, nor the Irishman a word of any thing buta sort of Irish-French, 
intermixed with what he intended for English. It was no easy matter 
to pacify them ; but I succeeded at last, in season to prevent a forcible 
ejection of both from their seats, along with the peace-maker himself 
perhaps ; for all eyes were upon us, and there was a good deal of por- 
tentous whispering in the lower boxes. On my right, and almost at my 
elbow, another conversation occurred, which is about all I remember of 
that capital opera. ‘Who is that?’ asked a well-dressed middle-aged 
man, pointing to Pasta. ‘That!—why that is Don Giovanni,’ answered 


a fat neighbor, with an official air, not to be mistaken. ‘ Ah—and who « 


is that?’ pointing to another. ‘That, sir, is Mrs. Don Giovanni.’ This 
was rather too much, and I laughed so suddenly and so obstreperously, 
as to attract the attention of the whole house, and among others, that of 
the woman who is now haunting me—for what purpose, God only knows. 
How she changed color, when our eyes first met! She leaned forward, 
as if about to speak to me—stopped—turned deadly pale—drew back— 
and appeared irresolute. Again and again, I caught her studying my 
countenance, and watching me with eyes that never winked—burning and 
fascinating. Surely she must know me, or think she knows me; and 
yet, as I live—I cannot be mistaken !—I never saw her face before. 
Such were my thoughts at the time, I remember them well; and now 
that I begin to see, or to think I see, a part of her plan—though her 
motives are inscrutable as the grave—I must have a record to refer to, 
and keep my eye upomher from the first. Can it be jealousy—or hatred 
—or vengeance? Gretchen, they call her—but whether married or ua- 
married, nobody knows; and so long as she continues to help me for- 
ward in my correspondence with Julie—so long, I care not whether she 
be maid, wife or Widow. 

“‘Stay—there is one thing I had forgotten. Who knows but it may 
help me hereafter? Among some of these half-remembered incidents, 
the rubbish of wasted hours, who knows but I may findthekey? Travel- 
ling in darkness, with our feet upon the solid earth, we are made sensible 
of the wonders above us, by the merest trifles. How often do the great 
trees rain fatness upon us—refreshing our very souls with blossom and 
moisture—as we tread upon the earth, underneath which their deep roots 
are hidden—without dreaming that their branches are between us and 
Heaven! A young American painter was there—Sully, they called him 
Robert Sully—he sat with his mouth open through the whole of the 
fourth act. ‘D——d if I can make out head or tail to it !’ said the 
middle-aged man, who had been satisfying himself about Mrs. Doa 
Giovanni, after listening and yawning, and yawning and listening for a 
whole hour. ‘D——dest music ever I heard in my life.’ And yet this 
man paid half a guinea for the privilege of swearing at an opera. The 
woman heard him, and the smile of splendor that stole over her face at 
tracted the painter’s attention—so that he rose up and stood stating at 
her, until reminded by tke hasty dropping of her veil, that she was not 
there for exhibitiun. Poor fellow '!~he drew 8 long breath—looked abou 
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him—tied to smile—and dropped into his seat, as if dropping through 
the floor. 

‘« Between the acts I saw her engaged in conversation. I stole nearer, 
and standing just underneath her box, heard her say—‘ Wonderful !— 
epithets are words of power. Every thing depends upon their place. 
Like ciphers, if they do not add—-some ten,aome a hundred, seme a thou- 
sand fold to the power and beauty and significance of your thought, they 
diminish its value in a correspondent proportion. An epithet always en- 
feebles where it does not strengthen. You are placing the cipher on the 
left instead of the right, where you fail to strengthen.’ 

“I could hardly believe my own ears. The voice was the voice of a wo- 
man, but the thoughts and the language were those of aman. Idrew bach 
a step or two, and looking up to reassure myself, I found her eyes fixed 
upon me with the expression that clouds them now, whenever we meet— 
and then vanishes like a spectre. ‘The more I think of the matter,’ 
she continued, looking at me as if she saw me not, and speaking as to 


some person at her elbow, ‘the more convinced | am that a univer- | 


sal language must and will be contrived. The nations cannot do with- 
out it much longer. They are continually borrowing—and stealing from 
cne anmher—imitating and interchanging. You heard the sputtering of 
that German—and the hoarse rambling of the Irishman. Just suppose 
now, that they had been able to understand each other—how soon their 
quarrel would have been over.’ And then she began talking German to 
a female behind her, with a fluency and eloquence that astonished me ; 
and the next moment, back she came to Eaglish—then a few words of 
Italian—two or three phrases of French—and two or three more of 
Spanish followed, as if to show their perfect sameness, in ali but or- 
thography and pronunciation. I was very much struck; having been a 
passionate lover of the languages from my yeuth up, and having been 
accustomed in my father’s family, to reading, speaking, and writing five 
or six different languages, before I was twelve;—and I had a brother, 
whose attainments were quite wonderful. At the age of six he used to 
prattie in the speech of no less than five different nations—and in 





“ Welche Frau hat ein guten Mann 
“ Dor sieht man’s am Gesicht wohl an ' 
“I started, wondering what she meant; and whether it could have 
been intended for me—if so Gott sey’: gedankt!’ said I— nicht 
wir sind tod!” ‘ 








We understood each other.’ 
Here followed another long interruption. The next date was— 
London, July 1. ‘* Wann die Noth am ho-chsten ist, ist die Hulfe 

am ndchsten !—i. e., When want ia greatest, help is nearest—vw in pure 

Saxon,—The darkest hour of night is just befure day. I understand the 

whole plot now. The train is laid—the match lighted—anon, there will 

be an explosion, and I shall be buried, perhaps forever, in the ruins. 

The miniature that so resembles me, is the picture of a young man be- 

trothed to her from the cradle. The fathers predetermined their mar- 

riage, even from the birth of the girl. His name is Heinrich—and my 

brother’s name being Henry, at first I was troubled ; but the enquiries I 

have made, in consequence of the name, the birth-place of her betrothed, 

and the astonishing resemb'ance, have ended, as I might have supposed 
they would, if I had not been carried away by two or three startling co- 
incidences—in smoke. The family disappeared soon after I ran away, 
and either changed their name or left the country ; and my poor little 
brother, a sickly and effeminate child from the cradle, died, they assure 
me, of the cogucluche, or hooping-cough. Poor Henry! he was a glo 
rious boy, and a fellow of unquéstionable courage, notwithstanding his 
bodily weakness. I loved him with all my heart, and for his sake, would 
have gtaid at home—and perished, as all my brothers did, of sheer in- 
action, had I not been warred with by every living thing that crossed my 
path. Poor Henry! Would thou wert alive now, with thy dark eyes 
glittering, and thy plentiful brown hair afloat upon thy shoulders, and 
thy pale hands, clasped about my neck, as I saw thee last !—let me see 

when—twelve years ago—twelve !—thirteen, as I tive! Alas, that I 

should be driven to die of old age! 

“3d. She will have itso. Nothing else will satisfy her. I must 


| become a writer, [ see—and then, as Gretchen herself assures me, there 


each as if it were his mother tongue. Since then, I have met with no- | 


body in the South to be compared with him. Poor Heinrich!—how 
well do I remember his running to me, with half a dozen proverbs ix 
Low Dutch, and repeating them to me in the very tone of our dear mo- 
ther. Doed als er door-nagled, (ead as a door nail!) was one. This 
Julie tvo!—there is another example of a person speaking at least four 
languages, with so much purity, as to make her very birth-place uncer- 
tain—Julie! Heiarich ! Zounds !——”" Here followed half a 
page that no mortal man could decipher. It appeared to have been 
scribbled in a transport; and then most carefully written over two or 
three times, either in different languages, or with words of no meaning. 
You could trace the original by the color of the ink, and by the swift- 
ness ef the penmanship, and there was enough left to show that it had 
been written witheut pause or interruption. Curious to reach the hid- 
den meaning, the stranger held it up to the light—aow near, and now 
further eff—until he was able to make out the word miniature. His 
color came and went, as he continued the enquiry, and it was not until 
he had gone over the obliterated passage a fourth time, in the vain at- 
tempt to discover what it concealed, that he returned to the manuscript 
—muttering through his shut teeth, as he did so,—accursed woman!— 
Itiseven as I suspected. I want nothing but the year now, to satisfy me 
of your disastrous meddling. Should it turn out as I now believe—wo 
to her, and hers alike! They shall hang from the nearest tree-branch 
—though I should have to adjust the rope myself, or to throttle her with 
my own hands.” 

‘I continued listening”’—such were the words of the manuseript— 
“until I heard her enumerating the words in English, whose whole 
signification was changed by an accidental change of position. «What 
difference between se¢-up and up-set!’ said she, ‘between throw over 
and over throw; over-do and do-over; over look and look over! One 
man is called to the bar and gets rich; another—and gets hung; a 
third calle a¢ the bar and is only rained forever. Yes—a_ universal 
lapguage we must have, and shall have; and thén a gift in English will 
not make a German's blood run cold; nor a populous or inhabited coun- 
try, be mistaken by the Frenchman, reading English, for a desert, or un- 
inhabited country. At this moment, seeing me smile, she turned to- 
ward me and repeated, just loud enough to reach my ear, the two fellow- 
ing times. What could she mean! 
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will be no further difficulty with her, even though her father should re- 
fuse to ratify the betrothal. I have been to see Miller, of Black Friars, 
the ‘ American Publisher,’ as they cal! him; a very good-natured, so—s0- 
ish sort of a man, that every body speaks well of—Murray himself not 
excepted. But this American Publisher happens to be nothing but an 
Englishman. I like him, nevertheiess. If I prevail here, as a writer— 
I am sure to prevail there—in that other land, where I have garnered up 
the immediate jewels of my soul. She is infatuated, I see plainly—be- 
side herself with novel-reading—and under the strangest delusion about 
the New World, as she calls it—just because, if I may believe Gretchen, 
she happened to be born there, and to have relations there. Well, well. 
I dare not gainsay her. The die shall be cast before I sleep; and ifher 
ambition is to be satisfied with nothing less, why—let the sacrifice be 
offered! A poet—a novelist—a magazine-writer—a reviewer !—What 
more would she have ? a . ? ‘ 


“ The largest subscription | ever made for Cooper—that exceedingly 
clever American story-teller—whose books are translated into half the 
languages of Europe, said Miller, who appeared greatly disposed te 
let me know the whole truth, before I ventured upon that most beggarly, 
wearing and precarious of all earthly pursuits—the trade of authorship 
—‘ was twelve hundred copies of Lionel Lincoln; and when I weat 
round with the next publication of his, I found them all upon the book- 
seller’s shelves. And so it was,’ he added, ‘ with Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller. They were all on the shelves, when I wanted a new subscrip- 
tion for a new work of his.’ Murray’s books are generally good. Col- 
burn’s are taking for a time, but don’t wear well, and may be regarded 
as a sort of secend class. They don’t hold out like Murray's. Murray's 
books are good on the shelves ; and everybody in the trade knows that 
one by one they must all be sold off, and a new edition be wanted. Not 
so with Colburn’s. Among other matters, not a little astonishing, Mil- 
ler informs me that when Cooper and Colburn entered into an arrange- 
ent, not long ago, respecting Cooper's future publications, Colburn came 
to Black Friars to talk with him (Miller) about the Pioneers, the best of 
the whole, the trade say. Miller offered him the copy-right for £50. 
Colburn shuffled and higgled fur a long time abvut this pitiful sum, for the 
exclusive proprietorship of a book so astonishingly popular, and sup- 
posed by the author tu be so amazingly profitable to the publisher; and 
kept putting him off, and putting him off, till the American bookseller 
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lost all patience. And so with Miller’s proposal to give up what there 
might be on hand of old copies. His friends had urged him to sell out 
—and well they might; but Colburn was not to be had.—1200 copies | 
Why, if anybody had asked me, I should have said 12,000 at least. Of 
a truth, it is little that men, out of the harness, ever know of the miseries 
of authorship—” 

‘* Ah—what have we here ?” said Heinrich, as he came to the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ Monday, July 31. What a fearful escape! There is no fracture—only 
8 dislocation of the muscle. It was enough to break downa Buffalo, or 
that iron Achilles in the Park, which the women of England believe to 
be a full length portrait of Wellington. The affair over, and the scoun- 
drel upon a shutter, with half a hundred fashionables on horseback to es- 
cort him, I entered a shop, called a surgeon, and was bled for the first 
time. For the first time! —would it were the last! I rather liked the 
sensation, though I believe in my soul the surgeon himself was frighten- 
ed when he saw my face. He turned pale when I tore up my shirt- 
sleeve and bared my arm. There was clearly no time to lose. Drive 
your lancet home, said I, and leave the consequences to me. It was 
done—and to-day I am a prisoner, though I would give the world to see 
her—to speak with her—to exchange a look, or a touch of the hand 
with her. I should be half delirious with joy. Will she keep her pro- 
mise? The day after to-morrow—should the weather be comme il faut 
(I am sorry she doesn’t write English, and almost sorry she does write 
French) that’s Wednesday—she hopes to find herself in Kensington gar- 
dens between three and five. To Kensington gardens I go, therefore, 
dead or alive.” : 

Here no less than twenty-six leaves were missing. They had evident- 
ly been torn out, and the remainder were written on both sides of the 
finest tissue paper, so that the stranger was occupied till break of day 
in deciphering the remainder. 


“T see it all,” said he at last, folding up the manuscript, and returning 
it with its parchmest-wrapper, to his breast pocket—I see it all! The 
wretched man was indeed my brother; and the unhappy girl a sacrifice 
to the horrible treachery of the abandoned woman I loved so truly in my 
youth. What ho, there !—Gretchen ! Gretchen, I say, come 
forth!” And saying this, he strode up to the door and thundered upon 
it, as upon the gate of a beleaguered foitress. But there was no answer. 
Again he called—and listened—and fixed bis eyes upon the door, 
as if waiting for it to be opened. But the door did not open.— 
There was no answer—the very shadows were fixed and motionless.— 
“ Gretchen!” he shouted again—“Gretchen!—I call you for the last 
time!”’"—and having called, he set his shoulders to the door and burst it 
open. But the little chamber was cold and silent as death. As he en- 
tered, something brushed by him and almost touchedhim. He shudder- 
ed from head to foot, and his teeth chattered, as he thought of the noble 
dog he had lost. He went up to the bed. Upon it lay something asleep— 
he spoke, and receiving no answer, he put forth his hand with a faint cry, 
and touched the face of a corpse. And then he heard a shriek afar off, 
and a long continued laugh that made his bloed run cold, and then a 
voice like that of the old man wandering away in the woods; and then 
for the first time, he saw that a window was open at the head of the bed. 
The wind entered and blew out his lamp—and the driving snow follow- 
ed; and in the cold wintry light of early morning, he saw the face of 
Gretchen herself outstretched in death upon the bed, with both her 
children gathered up toher bosom, and both dead. But how ?—On shut- 
ting the window, and rekindling the light, he found that very pitcher 
lying upon the floor, which had been drugged for him. Had the 
mother destroyed them and herself? Who should say? And the father 
—where was he? and the sentinels, and the watch? He was alone—al- 
together alone—the only living creature in that household of death. 

On turning to leave the room, staggering and blind with dismay, his 
eye fell upon a book which appeared to have fallen out of the wretched 
woman’s hand upon she floor—it might be in her last paroxysm. It was 
a small German Bible, and was open at the following passage. ‘ Wenn 
ich mit Menschen und mt Engelszingen redete, und hatte der Liebe 
nicht, so wire ich ein ténedes Erz und eine klingende Schelle ;"— 
Though I spoke with the tongue of men and of angels, and had not Love 
(or charity), I were but sounding brass and a tiokling cymbal.—the word 
Liebe was underscored ; the word Charity written distinctly upon the 
margin—and upon the only blank leaf to be found was the following pas- 





sage, written with great distinctness, though very close, and with a trem- 
bling hand. 

“Henry, be satisfied. You are avenged. Go home to your father 
and to my father, and tell them both, how miserably | have perished— 
if you have the heart to do so. But spare my husband; spare my chil- 
dren; and lose no time in clearing up the mystery of poor Julie's death 
to her broken-hearted father. Lest he may have his misgivings, though, 
shew him this—and let him look among the papers leit by poor Julie, 
and he will find there abundant confirmation of everything. Julie died 
innocent and faithful—but for me, Heinrich, your betrothal would have 
been followed by marriage. . $ . ~ 
But you deceived me—and betrayed me—even while you loved another ; 
and now—behold the work of your hands! My children shall not live. 
Were their father by my side, he too should perish. But he has left me ; 
and our bravest and boldest are frightened away. Be itso. If I can- 
not live—I can at least die. And the chief secret of the Charcoal Burn- 
ers will die with me. Had you two perished—it would have been of the 
things that happened before the flood; only to be known at the last great 
reckoning. Farewell !—but before I go, let me warn you of coming evil. 
There is that in your blood Heinrich, which no medicine can cure. You 
touched daintily—you tasted sparingly—and therefore you did not drop 
dead at my feet. But you did not wholly escape. Death is at work 
now, my friend, within the citadel of your strength. Your heart is 
yielding. You are wanted. Come, Heinrich, come to your bridal 
chamber! come and lay your warm cheek to mine, as you did in the 
season of our earliest love, ere yet you had seen Julie—or I had seen 
your other self—your counterpart—your dead brother, and he had con- 
sented to help me in the vast and complicated scheme of retribution. 
Did you know me Heinrich ?—could you know me, and hope to escape 
my wrath, if you betrayed me. What! oh Heinrich—what must have 
been your blindness and infatuation, not to perceive my hand in the dread- 
ful mystery that pursued you! Your bride was wrenched from you, and 
made to believe you unfaithfal—she was doomed to another, and escaped 
only by escaping from this world to the next, a haunted woman, beliey- 
ing in apparitions and hobgoblins and spectres; and your elder brother— 
he whose look was the fascination of death—he was driven to murder, 
only that he might obtain the woman you had been betrothed to—and 
last of all, Heinrich—prepare yourself—last of all, Heinrich, your own 
child! the fruit of your own loins—the glory of your strength and hope-- 
the last manchild of your haughty house, born out of wedlock to be sure, 
but what of that ?—bastards have been the founders of empire from the 
first—even that child Henry was the instrument of her destruction, to 
whom you had sacrificed me and all my hopes of earthly happiness.— 
Yes—Henry—that was your child aad not your brother’s, although he 
lived and died in the belief that he was its father. ~ ; > ofl 
Heinrich—when yeu saw those little skeleton hands groping after you, 
and quivering and trembling as you drew near the bed upon which it lay 
with your dead brother, had you no misgivings! and when you dashed 
the hideous image to fragments, Heinrich—had you no feeling there, 
Heinrich--there !—within that cold solitary place, where a warm heart 
used to be entrenched ? Oh, man—man !—hov. could you venture to pro- 
fane that image of yourself! And when you saw me, even me—sink 
down upon the floor, as if ready to give up the ghost, while you were 
narrating with such horrible distinctness, the manner in which you had 
been forced to enquire after your own offspring, and the last appearance 
of the Skeleton Child, why did you not begin to perceive some shadowing 
of the truth? I tremble for you, Henry. Your days are numbered. 
Your brother is waiting for you!—Julie is calling to you!—your child— 
the skeleton child !—your betrethed! and the woman you betrayed and 


left to perish! Come, Heinrich, come! and God be mercitul to 
you! * * * o * 7 * 





I had another child—but the little innocent resembled you, and it pe- 
rished—unaccountably perished—the very day before you presented 
yourself at our threshold, as the Avenger of Blood. Listen! the stran- 
ger whom you charged me with luring to the Kilns, we never saw alive. 
A part of his clothes, torn and bleeding were found intermixed with the 
fragments we gathered up, which had belonged to our dear little wan- 
derer. It may be that he was with her—that he battled for her to the 
last—and the struggle must have been fearful, for all the neighboring 
bushes were covered with the torn fragments of their dress—and sprin- 
kled with blood. Oh, Heinrich, what a judgement upon a mother!” Not 
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an hour before its death the poor little thing had been playing upon that 
floor—we had never missed her, till my husband entere?, asking if I 
had heard the screams! C . * The wolves were 
feasted ; and I knew, when I saw your shadow, upon the floor—and the 
old man quaking at your voice—that we were a doomed family. Did I 
weep!—no! [I rejoiced that our youngest had perished—and not by the 
hand of its mother. I would have kept the clothes—but your blood- 
hound was not to be appeased. You are brothers Heinrich. He and 
you are brothers—he flies at the throat, you at the heart—and both are 
alike familiar with blood. Come, dearest, come! And when our child 
flies shrieking before us, with its little skeleton hands clattering for joy, 
your brother and poor Julie—the wronged Julie—shall hear the story 
from your own lips, that you—even you—were the author, not only of its 
being, but of its death—and not satisfied with that, Heinrich, that long 
after the poor thing had ceased to breathe, you amused yourself with 
dashing its little frame to fragments! Were you mad, Heinrich? I was. 
Tam. Farewell! But don’t be long—-don’t keep me waiting.” Led’ 
wohl! Gute Nacht! Gretchen. 


OUR MESS. 


EDITED BY HARRY LORREQUER, 
Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE INN-FIRE. 


How I escaped from that room, and by what means I funnd myself in 
the street, I know not. My first impulse was to tear off my cravat, that 
I might breathe more freely, still a sense of suffocation oppressed me, 
and I felt stunned and stupified. 

“Come along, Hinton—rouse yourself, my boy. See, your coat is 


drenched with rain,” said a friendly voice behind me; while, grasping | ies. 
| wet spouge passed across the surface of a dark picture, bring‘ng forth 
“What have I done?” cried I, struggling to get free. “ Tell me— _ 


me forcibly by the arm, the major led me forward. 


oh, tell me, have I done wrong? Have I committed any dreadful thing? 
There is an aching pain here—here in my forehead, as though I 
dare not speak my shame.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, my boy,”’ said Mahon: “ you've conducted your- 





self admirably. Mat Keane saw it all, and he says he never witnessed | 
any thing finer: and he’s no bad judge, let me tell you. So, there, now; 


be satisfied, and take off your wet clothes.” 

There was something imperative in the tone in which he spoke; be- 
sides, the major was one of those people who somehow or other always 
contrive to have their own way in the world, so that I yielded at once, 
feeling, too, that any opposition would only defer my chance of an expla. 
nation. 

While I was thus occupied in my ianer room, I could overhear my 
friend without, engaged in the preparation of a little supper, mingling an 
occasional suliloquy with the simmering of the grilled bone that browned 
upon the fire. The clink of glasses and plates, and all the evidences of 
punchmaking, breaking every now dnd then amid such reflections as 
these :— 

“A mighty ugly business—nothing for it but meeting him—poor lad, 
they’l] say we murdered him among us—och, he’s far tod young for Gal- 
way. Hollo, Hinton, ar@ you ready? Now you look something reason- 
able: and when we've eaten a bit, we'll talk this matter over coolly and 


sensibly; and to make your mind easy, I may tell you at once, I have ar- 


ranged a meeting for you with Burke at five to-morrow morning.” 

I grasped his hand convulsively within mine, as a gleam of savage sa- 
tisfaction shot through me. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, as if replying to my look: “it’s allas it ought to 
be. Even his own friends are indignant at his conduct; and indeed I 
may say it’s the first time a stranger has met with such in our country.” 

“I can believe it well, major,”’ said L; ‘for, unless from the indivi- 
dual in question, I have met with nothing but kindness and good feeling 
amongst you: he indeed would seem an exception to his countrymen.” 

‘‘ Therefore the sooner you shoot him the better. But I wish I could 
see Father Tom.” 

“« Adest, domine,” cried the priest, at the same moment, as he entered 
the room: throwing his wet great-coat into a corner, and giving himself 
ashake a Newfoundland dog might have envied. “Isn't this pretty 
work, Bob?” said he, turning t» his cousin with a look of indignant re- 
proach: “he is not twenty-four hours in the town, and you've got him 
into a fight already: and sure it’s my own fault, that ever brought you 
together. Nee fortunam nec gratiam habes—no, indeed, you have nei- 
ther luck nor grace. Mauvaise (éte, as the French say—always in trou- 
ble. Arrah, don’t be talking to me at all, at all—reach me over the spi- 
rits—sorra better 1 ever saw you!—disturbing me out of my virtuous 

dreams at two in the morning. True enough, dic mihi societatem 





tuam—j; but little I thought he’d be getting you shot before you left the 
lace.” 

F I endeavored to pacify the good priest as well as I was able; the ma- 

jor, too, made every explanation; but what Letween his being called out 

of bed, his anger at getting wet, and his cousin's well-known character 

for affairs of this nature, it was not before he had swallowed his second 

tumbler of punch that he wou!d “ listen to rayson.” 

“‘ Well, weil, if it is 30, God's will be done,” said he with a sigh. “Uz 
bon coup d’epee, as we used to say formerly, is beautiful treatment for 
bad blood; but maybe you’re going to fight with pistuls—oh, murther, 
them dreadful things !”’ 

“TL begin to suspect,”’ said the major, slyly, ‘that Father Tom’s 
afraid if you shoot Ulick, he’il never get that fitty pounds he won—hine 
ille lacryme—eh, Tom?” 

“ Ah, the spalpeen,” said the priest, with adeep groan, ‘didn’t he do 
me out of that money already?” 

“« How so, father?” said I, scarce able to repress my laughter at the 
expression of his face. 

‘IT was coming down the main street yesterday evening, with Doctor 
Plunkett, the bishop, beside me, disceursing a little theology, and look- 
ing as pious and respectable as may be, when that villain Burke came 
running out of a shop, and, pulling out his pocket-book, cried, 

“«* Wait a bit, Father Tom, you know I'm a little in your debt about 
that race, and as you're a sporting character, it’s only fair to book up at 
once.’ 

««¢What is this I hear, Father Loftus?’ says the bishop. 

“**Oh, my lord,’ says I, ‘he’s a jocosus puer—a humbugging bla- 
guard; a farceur, your reverence, and that’s the way he is always cut- 
ting his jokes upon the people.’ 

*«* Ard so hedves not owe you this money?’ said the bishop, looking 
mighty hard at us both. 

“** Not a farthing of it, my lord.’ 

“¢ That’s comfortable, any how,’ says Burke, putting up his pecket- 
book; ‘and, faith, my lord,’ said he, with a wink, ‘I wish I had a loan 
of you for an hour or two every setting-day, for, troth, you’re a trump ;’ 
and with that he went off laughing, till ye’'d have thought he'd split his 
sides—and | am sure I wish he had.’ 


I don’t think Mr. Burke himself could have laughed louder or longer at 
his scheme, than did we in hearing it. The priest at length joined in the 
mirth, and I could perceive, as the punch made more inroads upon him, 
and the evening wore on, that his holy horror of duelling was gradually 
melting away before the warmth of his Hibernian propensities. Like a 


from the gloom many a figure and feature indistinet before, and display- 
ing touches of light not hitherto appreciable, so whisky seems to exer- 
cise some strange power of displaying iis votaries in all their breadth of 
character, divesting them of the adventitious clothes in which position or 
profession has invested them: thus a tipsy Irishman stands forth in the 
exuberance of his nationality, Hibernicis, Hiberniar. Forgetting all 
his moral declamation on duelling, oblivious of his late indignation 
against his cousin, he rubbed his hands pleasantly, and related story 
after story of his own early experiences, some of them not a little amu- 
sing. 

The major, however, seemed not fully to enjoy the priest’s anecdotial 
powers, but sipped his glass with a grave and sententious air. ‘* Very 
true, Tom,” said he, at length breaking silence; *‘ you have seen a fair 
share of these things for a man of your cloth; but where’s the man 
living—show him to me, I say—that has had my experience, either as 
principal or second; haven't 1 had my four men out in the same 
morning ?”’ 

“ Why, I confess,” said I, meekly, “‘that does seem an extravagant 
allowance.” 

‘Clear waste, downright profusion, du /uae mon cher, nothing else,”’ 
observed Father Tom. Meanwhile the major rolled his eyes fearfully at 
me, and fidgeted in his chair with impatience to be asked for his story, 
and as I, myself, had some curiosity on the subject, I begged him. to re- 
late it. 

“Tom, here, doesn’t like a story at supper,”’ said the major, pompous- 
ly; fer, perceiving our attitude of attention, he resolved on being a little 
tyrannical before telling it. 

The priest made immediate submission; and, slyly hinting that his 
objection only lay against stories he had been hearing for the last thirty 
years, said he could listen to the narration in question with much 
pleasure. 


“You shall have it, then !”’ said the major, as he squared himself in his 
chair, and thus began :— . 

“You have never been in Castle Connell, Hinton? Well, there is a 
wide, bleak line of country there, that stretches away to the westward, 
with nothing but large, round-backed mountains, low,-boggy swamps, 
with here and there a miserable mud-hovel, surreunded by, maybe, half 
an acre of lumpers, or bad oats; a few small streams struggle through 
this on their way to the Shannon, but they are brown and dirty as the 
soil they traverse; and the very fish that swim in them are brown and 
smutty also. i 

‘“In the very heart of this wild country, I took it into my head to build 
a house. A strange notion it was, for there was no neighborhood and no 
sporting; but, somehow, I had taken a dislike to mixed society seme 
time before that, and I found it convenient to live somewhat in retire. 
ment ;—so that, if the partridges were not in abundance about me, nei. 
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‘ther wore the process-servers; and the truth was, I kept a much sharper 
look-out for the sub-sheriff than I did for the snipe. 

“ Of course, as I was over head and ears in debt, my notion was to 
build something very considerable and imposing; and, to be sure, I had 
a fine portico, and a flight of steps leading up to it; and there were ten 
windows in front, and agrand balustrade at che top; and, faith, taking it 
all in all, the building was so strong, the walla so thick, the windows so 
narrow, and the stones so black, that my cousin, Darcy Mahon, called it 
Newgate; and not a bad ame either—and the devil another it ever 
werit by: and even that same had its advantages ; fur wher the creditors 
used to read that at the top of my letters, they’d say—‘ Poor devil! he 
has enough on his hands: there’s no use troubling him any more.’ Well, 
big as Newgate looked from without, it had not much accommodation 
when you got inside. There was, ’tis true a fine hall, all flagged; and, 
out of it, you entered what ought to have been the dinner-room, thirty- 
eight feet by seven-and-twenty, but which was used for herding sheep in 
winter. On the right hand there was a cozy little breakfast-room, just 
about the size of this we are in. At the back of the hall, but concealed 
by a pair of folding-doors, there was a grand stair-case of old Irish oak, 
that ought to have led up to a great suite of bed-rooms, but it only con- 
ducted to one, a little crib I had for myself. The remainder were never 
plastered nor floored; and, indeed, in one of them, that was over the 
big drawing-room, the joists were never laid, which was all the better, 
for it was there we used to keep our hay and straw. 


“Now, at the time I mention, the harvest was not brought in, and in- 
stead of its being full, as it used to be, it was mighty low;—so that, 
when you opened the door above stairs, instead of finding the hay up be- 
side you, it was about fourteen feet down beneath you. 


“ T can’t help boring you with all these details ; firat, because they are 
essential to my story; and next, because, being a young man and a for- 
eigner to boot, it may lead you to a little better understanding of some 
of our national customs. Of all the partialities we Irish have after lush 
and the ladies, I believe our ruling passion is to build a big house, spend 
every shilling we have, or that we have not, as the case may be, in get- 
ting it half-finished, and then live in a corner of it, ‘ just for grandeur,’ 
as a body may say. It’s a droll noiion, after all; but show me the county 
in Ireland that hasn’t at least six specimens of what I mention. 


‘Newgate was a beautiful one; and although the sheep lived in the 
parlor, and the cows were kept in the blue drawing-room, Darby Whaler 
slept in the boudoir, and two bull-dogs and a buck goat kept house in 
the library—faith, upon the outside it looked very imposing ; and not one 
that saw it, from the high road to Eanis—and you could see it for twelve 
miles in every direction—didn’t say—‘ That Mahon must be a snug fel- 
low—look what a beautiful place he has of it there!’ Little they knew 
that it was safer to go up the ‘ Reeks’ than my grand staircase, and it 
was like rope-dancing to pass from one room to the uther. 

“ Well, it was about four o’clock in the afternoon of a dark louring 
day in December, that I was treading homewards inno very good humor; 
for except a brace and a half of snipe, and a grey plover, [ had met with 
nothing the who'e day. The night was falling fast; so [ began to hurry 


on as quickly as I could, when [ heard a loud shout behind me, and a 
voice called out— 


“«Tt’s Bob Mahon, boys! By the hill ef Scariff, we are in luck 

“I turaed about, and what should I see but a parc:! of fellows in red 
coats—they were the blazers. There was Dan Lambert, Tom Burke, 
Harry Eyre, Joe M‘Mahon and the rest of them; fourteen seuls in all. 
They had come down to draw a cover of Stephen Blake’s about ten 
miles from me ; but, in the strange mountain country they lost the dogs 
—they lost their way and their temper; in truth, tu all appearance, they 
lost every thing but their appetites. Their horses were dead beat, too, 
and they looked as miserable a crew as ever you set eyes en. 

“««Tsn’t it lucky, Bob, that we found you at home,’ said Lambert. 

““* They told us you were away,’ says Burke. 


‘* «Some said that you were grown so pious, that you never went out 
except on Sundays,’ added old Harry, with a grin. 

“ ¢ Begad,’ said I, ‘ as to the luck, I won’t say much for it; for here’s 
all I can give you for your dinner;’ and so I pulled out the four birds and 
shook them at them; ‘and as to the piety, troth, maybe, you'd like to 
keep a fast with as devoted a son of the church as myself.” 

“ * But isn’t that Newgate up there ?’ said one. 

“+ That same.’ 

“* * And you don’t mean to say that such a house as that hasn’t a good 
larder, and a fine cellar?’ 

“You're right,’ said I, ‘and they’re both full at this very moment— 
the ene with seed potatoes, and the other with Whitehaven coals.’ 

‘* « Have you got any bacon?’ said M‘Mahon. 

“ «Oh, yes!” said I, ‘ there’s bacon.’ 

“ « And eggs,’ said another. 

“«« For the matter of that, you might swim in batter.’ 

“ *Come, come,’ said Dan Lambert, ‘ we’re not so badly off after all.’ 

“ «Ts there whisky!’ cried Eyre. 

“« « Sixty-three gallons that never paid the king sixpence !’ 

“ As I said this, they gave three cheers you’d have heard a mile off. 

“ After about twenty minutes walking, we got up to the house, and 
when poor Darby opened the door, I thought he'd faint; for, you see, 
still the red coats made him think it was the army, coming te take me 


away; and he was for running off to raise the country, when I caught him 
by the neck. 


“* It’s the blazers! ye old fool,’ said I, ‘The gentlemen are come to 
dine here.’ 

“*Hurro!’ said he, clapping his hands on his knees—‘ there must be 
great distress entirely, down about Nenagh and them parts, or they'd 
never think of coming up here for a bit to eat.’ 

“* Which way liethe stables, Bob?’ said Burke. 

‘** Leave all that to Darby,’ said 1; for ye see he*had only to whiatle 
and bring up as many people as he liked—and so he did, too; and as 
there was reom for a cavalry regiment, the horses were soon bedded 
down and comfortable; and in ten minutes’ time we were al! sitting 
pleasantly round a big fire, waiting for the rashers and eggs. 


“« *Now, if you'd like to wash your hands before dinner, Lambert, 
come along with me.’ 


« «By all means,’ said he. 

“ The o hers were standing up too; but I observed, that, as the house 
was large, and the ways of it unknown to them, it was better to wait till 
I'd come back for them. 

‘“« ¢ This was a real piece of good luck, Bob,’ said Dan, as he followed 
me up stairs—‘ capital quarters we've fallen into; and what a snug bed- 
room ye have here. 

“««Ves,’ said I, carelessly ; ‘it’s one of the small rooms—there are 
eight like this, and five large ones, plainly furnished, as you see ;- but for 
the present, you know : 

“Oh, begad ! I wish for nothing better. Let me sleep hero—the other 
fellows may care for your four-posters with eatin hangings.’ 

“ « Well,’ said I, ‘if you are really not joking, I may tell you, that 
the room is one of the warmest in the house’—and this was telling no 
lie. 

“ «Here [ll sleep,’ said he, rubbing his hands with satisfaction, and 
giving the bed a most affectionate look. ‘ And now let us join the 
vest.’ 

“ When I brought Dan down, I took up Burke, and after him M‘Ma- 
hon, and se on to the last; but every time I entered the parlor, | found 
them all bestowing immense praises on my house, and each fellow ready 
to bet he had got the best bed-room. - 

“Dinner soon made its appearance; for if the cookery was not very 
perfeet, it was, as least, wonderfully expeditious. There were two men 
cutting rashers, two more frying them in the pan, and another did nothing 
but break the eges; Darby running from the parlor to the kitchen and 
back again, as hard as he could trot. 

“Do you know now, that many a time since, when I have beea 
giving venison, and Burgundy, and claret, enough to swim a life- 
boat in, I have often thought it was a cruel waste of money; for the 
fellows weren't half as pleasant as they were that evening on bacon 
and whisky ! 

“T've a theory on that subject, Hinton, I'll talk to you more 
about another time; I'll only observe now, that I’m sure we all over- 
feed our company. I’ve tried both plans; and my honest experience 
is, that as far as regards conviviality, fun~ and good fellowship, 
it is a great mistake to provide too well for your guests. There 
is something heroic in eating your mutton-chop, or your leg of a tur- 
key, among jolly fellows; there is a kind of reflective flattery about 
it that tells you, you have been invited for your drollery, and not 
for your digestion; and that your jokes and not your flattery, have 
been your recommendation. Lord bless you! I’ve laughed more 
over red herrings and potteen, than I ever expect to do again over 
turtle and toquay. 


““ My guests were, todo them justice, a good illustration of my the- 
ory. A pleasanter ard a merrier party never sat down together. We 
had good songs, good stories, plenty of laughing, and plenty of drink ; 
until at last poor Darby became so overpowered, by the fumes of the 
hot water, I suppose, that he was obliged to be carried up to bed, and so 
we wére compelled to boil the kettle in the parlor. This, I think, pre- 
cipitated matters ; for, by some mistake, they pat punch into it instead 
of water, and the more you tried to weaken the liquor, it was only the 
more tipsey you were getting. 

About two o'clock, five of the party were under the table, three 
more were nodding backwards and forwards, like insane pendulums, 
and the rest were mighty noisy, and now and then rather disposed to 
be quarrelsome. 

‘* « Bob,’ said Lambert to me, in a whisper, ‘if it’s the same thing to 
you, I’ll slip away, and get into bed.’ 

“ «Of course, if you won't take any thing more. Just make yourself 
at home; and, as you doa’t know the way here, follow me!” 

« *T’m afraid,’ said he, ‘I'll net find my way home.’ 

“ ¢] think,’ said I, ‘ it’s very likely. But, come along.’ 

“T walked up stairs before him; but, instead of turning to the left, 
I went the other way, till [came to the door of the large room, that 
I have told you already was over the big drawing-room. Just as I 
put my hand on the lock, I contrived to blow out the candle, as if it 
was the wind. 

“ «What a draught there is here,’ said I, ‘but just step in, and I'll go 
for a light.’ ; 

“He did as he was bid; but, instead of finding himself on my 
beautiful little carpet, down he went fourteen feet into the hay at the 
bottom. I looked down after him for a minute or two, and then call- 
ed out— 

“ «As I am doing the honors of Newgate, the least I could do was to 
show you the drop. 
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“ «Good night, Dan! but let me advise you to get a little farther from 
the door, as there are more coming.’ 

“ Well, sir, when they missed Dan and me out of the room, two or 
three more stood up, and declared for bed also. The first, I took up was 
Ffrench, of Green Park; for indeed he wasn’t a cute fellow at the best 
of times; and, if it wasn't that the hay was so low, he’d never have 
guessed it was not a feather bed till he woke in the morning. Well, 
down he went.. Then came Eyre! Then Joe Mahon—two-and-twenty 
stone—no less! Lord pity them !—he was a great shock entirely! But 
when I opened the door for Tom Burke, upon my conscience, you'd think 
it was Pandemonium they had down there. They were fighting like de- 
vils, and roaring with all their might. 

“ ¢Good night, Tom,’ said I, pushing Burke forward. “ It’s the cows 
you hear underneath.’ 

“ *Cows!’ said he. ‘ If they’re cows, begad, they must have got 
at that sixty-three gallons of potteen you talked of; for they’re all 
drunk.’ 

“ With that, he snatched the candle out of my hand, and looked down 
into the pit. Never was such a sight seen before or since. Dan was 
pitching into poor F french, who, thinking he had an enemy before him, 
was hitting out manfully at an old wurf creel, that rocked and creaked at 
every blow, as he called out— 

“Tl smash you! I'll dinge your ribs for you, you infernal 
scoundre] !’ 

‘“‘ Burke was struggling in the hay, thinking he was swimming for his 
life; and poor Mahon was patting him on the head, and saying, ‘Poor 
fellow! good dog!’ for he thought it was Towser, the bull-terrier, that 
was prewling around the calves of his legs. 

“Tf they don’t get tired, there'll not be a man of them alive by morn- 
ing!’ said Tom, as he closed the door. ‘And now, if you'll allow me to 
sleep on the carpet, I'll take it as a favor.’ 

“ By this time they were all quiet in the parlor; se I lent Burke a 
couple of blankets and a bolster, and, having locked my door, went to 
bed with an easy mind and a quiet conscience. To be sure, now and 
then a cry woxld burst forth, as if they were killing somebody below 
stairs; but I soon fell asleep, and heard no more of them. 

‘ By daybreak next morning, they made their escape; and when I 
was trying to awake at half-past ten, I found Colonel M’Morris, of the 
Mayo, with a message from the whole four. 

«A bad business this, Captain Mahon,’ said he; ‘my friends have 
been shockingly treated.’ 

“ « Tt’s mighty hard,’ said I, ‘to want to shoot me because I hado’t 
fourteen feather-beds in the house.’ 

“«« They will be the laugh of the whole country, sir.’ 

“* Troth!’ said 1, ‘if the country is not in very low spirits, I think 
they will.’ 

‘*« There’s not a man of them can see!—their eyes are actually closed 
up!’ 
Mee The Lord be praised!’ said I. _ It’s not likely they’ll hit me.’ 

“ But, to make a short story of it, out we went. Tom Burke was 
my friend; I could scarce hold my pistol with laughing; for such faces 
no man ever looked at. But, for self-preservation’s sake, I thought it 
best to hit one of them; so I just jointed Ffrench a little under the skirt 
of the coat. 

“«* Come, Lambert,’ said the Colonel, ‘it’s your turn now.’ 

“«* Wasn’t that Lambert,’ said I, ‘that I hit?’ 

««* No,’ said he, ‘ that was F french.’ 

** « Begad, I’m sorry for it. Ffrench, my dear fellow, excuse me ; 
for you see you're all so like each other about the eyes this morn- 
ing—’ 

rf With this there was a roar of laughing from them all, in which, 
I assure you, Lambert took not a very prominent part; for, some- 
how, he didn’t fancy my polite inquiries after him; and so we all 
sheok hands, and left the ground as good friends as ever, though 
to this hour the name of Newgate brings less pleasant recollections 
to their minds, than if their fathers had been hanged at its proto- 
type.” ; 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE DUEL. 


When morning broke, I started up and opened the window. It was 
one of these bright and beauteous daybreaks which would seem to 
be the compensation a northern climate possesses for its want of the 
azure sky of noon and the silvery moonlight of night, the gifts of happier 
climes. 

The pink hue of the sky was gradyally replacing the paler tints, like 
a deep blush mantling the cheek of ty; the lark waa singing high 
in heaven, and the deen note of the black bird came mellowed from the 
leafy grove ; the cattle were still at rest, and seemed half unwilling to 
break the tranquil stillness of the scene, as they lay breathing the balmy 
odors from the wild flowers that grew around them Such was the 
picture that lay on one side of me; on the other was the long street of 
alittle town, on which yet the shadows of night were sleeping; the win- 
dows were closed; not a smoke-wreath rose any chimney, but ail 
was still and: peaceful. 

In my little parlor I found the good priest and the major fast asleep in 
their chairs, much in the same attitude as I had left them some 
hours before. The fire had died away; the square decanter, of whisky 
was emptied to its last drop, and the kettle lay pensively on one side, 


like some shipwrecked craft, high and dry upon the shore. I looked at 
my watch ; it was but four o’clock. Our meeting was appointed for 
half-past five ; so I crept noiselessly back to my room, not sorry to have 
half an hour to myself of undisturbed reflection. When I had finished 
my dressing, I threw up the sash and sprang out into the garden. It 
was a wild, uncultivated spot, but still there was something of beauty in 
these old trees, whose rich blossoms scented the air, while the rank weeds 
of many a gay and gaudy hue shot up luxuriantly about their tranks— 
the pink marshmallow and the taper foxglove mingling their colors 
with the sprayey meadow-sweet and the wild sweetbrier. There was an 
air of solitude in the neglect around me that seemed to suit the babit of 
my soul; and I strolied along from one walk to another, lost in my own 
thoughts. 

There were many things at a moment like that, I would fain have 
written—fain have said; but so it is, in the wealth of our emotions we 
can give nothing ; and I could not bring myself to write to my friends, 
even to say farewell Although I felt that in every stage of this proceed- 
ing [ had nothing to reproach myself with, this duel being thrust on me 
by one who had singled me out for his hatred, yet I saw, as its result, 
nothing but the reck of all my hopes. Already had she intimated how 
strong was her father’s attachment to his nephew, and with an expres- 
sive fear cautioned me against any collision with him. How vain are all 
our efforts, how fruitless are all our endeavors to struggle against the 
current of our fate! We may stem for a short time the fu!l tide of our 
fortune—we may breast, with courage high and spirits fierce, the rough 
billows as they break upon us, but we are certain to succumb in the end. 
With some men, failure is a question of fear—some want the persevering 
courage to drag on amid trials and ditficulties—and some are deficient 
in the temper which, subduing our actions toa law, governs and presides 
over every moment of our lives, rendering us, even in our tard 3 of ex- 
citement and irritation, amenable to the guidance of our reason. 

This was my case; and I felt that, notwithstanding all my wishes te 
avoid a quarrel with Burke, yet that in my heart a lurking spirit urged 
me seek him out and offer him defiance. While these thoughts were 
passing through my mind, I suddenly heard a voice which somehow 
seemed half-familiar to my ear. I listened: it came from a room of 
which the window was partly open. I now remembered that poor Joe 
lay in that part of the house, and the next moment I knew it to be his. 
Placing a ladder against the wall, I crept quietly up until I could peep 
into the room. The poor fellow was alone—sitting up in his bed, with 
his hunting-cap on, an old whip in his hand, which he flourished from 
time to time with no small energy; his cheek was flushed; and his eye, 
prominent and flashing, denoted the access of high fever. It was evi- 
dent that his faculties, clouded as they were even in their happiest mo- 
ments, were now under the wilder influence of delirium. He was speak- 
ing rapidly to himself in a quick under-tone, calling the dogs by name, 
caressing this one, scolding that; and then, bursting forth into a loud 
tally-ho! his face glowed with an ecstatic pleasure, and he broke forth 
into a rude chant, the words of which I have never forgotten, for as he 
sung them in a voice of wild and touching sweetness, they seemed the 
very outpourings of his poor simple heart. 

“« T never yet owned a horse or hound, 
I never was lord of a foot of ground ; 
Yet few are richer, I will be bound, 
Than me of a hunting morning. 
“ I'm far better off nor him that pays, 
For though I’ve no money, I live at my ease, 
With hunting and shooting whenever I please, 
And a tally-high ho in the morning. 
* As I go on foot, I don’t lose my sate, 
As I take the gaps, I don’t break a gate ; 
And if I’m not first, why I’m seldem late, 
With my tally-high-ho in the morning 
“ And there’s not a man, be he high or low, 
In the parts down here, or wherever you go, 
That doesn’t like poor Tipperary Joe, 
With his tally-high-ho in the morning.” 


A loud view-holloa followed the wild chant, and then the poor fellow, 
as if exhausted by his efforts, sank back in the bed, muttering to 
himself, in a low, broken voice, but with a look so happy, and a smile 
80 tranquil, he seemed more a thing to envy, than one to commiserate 
and pity. 

“Tsay, Hinten,”’ shouted the major from the window of my bed- 
room, “what the deuce are you doing up that ladder there? not sere- 
nading Mrs. Dvelan, I hope. Are you aware it is five o'clock ?” 

I descended with all haste, and, joining my friend, took his arm, and 
set out towards the rendezvous. 

“‘T didn’t order the horses,”” said Mahon, “‘for the rumor of such a 
thing as this always gets abroad through one’s servants.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said I, “ and then you have the police.” 

“The police!’ repeated he, laughing ; “ not a bit of it, my boy: 
don’t forget you're in glorious old Ireland, where no one ever thinks of 
spoiling a fair fight. It is possible the magistrate might issue his war 
rant if you would not come up to time, but for any thing else be 

“ Well,” said I, “that certainly does afford me another glimpse of 
your habits. How far have we to go, major?” 

“ You remember the grass-field below the sunk fence, to the left of the 
mill °”’ 
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“Where the stream runs ?” 

“Exactly, that’s the spot. It was old Pigott chose it, and no man is 
abetter judge of these things. By-the-bye, it is very lucky that Burke 
should have pitched upon a gentleman for his friend—I mean a real gen- 
tleman,—for there are plenty of his acquaintances, who, under that name, 
would rob the mail.” 

Thus chatting as we went, Mahon informed me that Pigott was an 
old half-pay colonel, whose principal occupation for thirteen years 
had been what the French would call to assist at affairs of honor.— 
Even the major himself looked up to him as a last appeal in a disputed 
or a difficult point; and many a reserved case was kept for his opinion, 
with the same ceremonious observance as a knotty point of law for the 
consideration of the twelve judges. Crossing the little rivulet near the 
mill, we held on by a small by-path which brought us over the starting- 
ground of the steeple-chase, by the scene of part of my preceding day’s 
exploits. While I was examining with some curiosity the ground cut up 
and trod by the horses’ feet, and looking at the spot where he had taken 
the fence, the sharp sound of two pistol-shots quickly aroused me, and 
I eagerly asked what it was. 

“Snapping the pistols,” said Mahon. ‘Ah, by-the-bye, all this 
kind of thing is new to you: never mind; put a careless, half-indifferent 
kind of face on the matter. Do you take snuff? I: doesn’t signify; put 
your hands in your pockets, and hum ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh!’ ”’ 

As I sup there was no specific charm in the melody he alluded 
to, nor, if there had been, had I any time to acquire it, I consoled my- 
self by cbserving the first part of his direction, and strolled after him 
into the field, with a nonchalance only perhaps a little too perfect. 

Mr. Burke and his friends, to the number of about a dozen persons, 
were already assembled; and were one to judge from their loud talking 
and hearty laughter as we came forward, it would seem difficult to be- 
lieve the occasion that brought them there; so, at least, I thought. Not 
so, however, the major; for, with a hop, step, and a jump, performed 
by about the shortest pair of legs in the barony, he sprang into the midst 
of the party, with some droll observation on the benefits of early rising, 


which once more called forth their merriment. Seating myself on a | 


large moss-covered stone, I waited patiently for the preliminaries to be 
settled. As I threw my eye among the group, I perceived that Burke 
was not there; but on turning my head, I remarked two men walking 
arm-in-arm on the opposite side of the hedge. As they paced to and 
fro, I could see, by the violence of his gesticulations, and the energy of 
his manner, that one was Burke. It seemed as though his companicn 
was endeavoring to reason with, and dissuade him from some course of 
proceeding he appeared bent on following ; but there was a savage ear- 
nestness in his manner, that would not admit of persuasion; and at last, 
as if wearied and vexed by his friend’s importunities, he broke rudely 
from him, and, springing over the fence, called out, “ Pigott, are you 
aware it is past six?” Then pulling out his watch, he added, “I must 
be at Ballinasloe by eleven o'clock.” 

“If you speak another word, sir,”” said the old colonel, with an air of 
offended dignity, ‘‘I leave the ground.—Major Mahon, a word, if you 

lease.” 

They walked apart from the rest for a few seconds, and then the 
colonel, throwing his glove upon the grass, proceeded to step off the 
ground with a military precision and formality, that, I am sure, at any 
other time, would have highly amused me. 

After a slight demur from ‘he major, to which I could perceive the 
colonel readily yielded, a walking.stick was stuck at either end of the 
measured distance, while the two seconds, placing themselves beside 
them, looked at each other with very great satisfaction, and mutually 

ed it was a sweet spot. 

“‘ Would you like to look at these?” said Pigott, taking up the pis- 
tols from where they lay on the grass. 

‘Ah, I know them well,” replied the major, laughing; “ these were 
poor Tom Casey’s, and a better fellow, anda handier with his iron, never 
snapped a trigger. These are ours, colonel: presenting, as he spoke, 
two splendid-looking Mortimers, in all the brilliancy of their maiden 
freshness. A look of contempt from the colonel, and a most expressive 
shrug of his shoulders, was his reply. 

“ Begad, I think so,” said Mahon, as if appreciating the gesture; “I 
had rather have that old tool with the cracked steck—not but this is a 
very sweet instrument, and elegantly balanced in the hand.” 

** We are ready now,” said Pigott: “bring up your man, major.” 

As I started up to obey the summons, a slight bustle near attracted 
me. Two or three of Burke’s friends were endeavoring as it were to 

cify and subdue him; but his passion knew no bounds, and as he 

roke fiom them, he said, in a voice perfectly audible where I stood,— 
“Won't I, by G—; then I'll tell you, if I don’t shoot him 34 

‘‘ Sir,” said the colonel, turning on him a look of passionate indig- 
nation, “if it were not that you were here to answer the appeal of 
wounded honor, I’d leave you to your fate this moment; as it is, another 
such expression as that you’ve used, and I abandon you on the spot.” 

Doggedly and without speaking, Burke drew his hat far down upon 
his eyes, and took the place marked out for him. 

“Mr. Hinton,” said the colonel, as he touched his hat with most cour- 
teous politeness, ‘‘ will you have the gootlness to stand there.”’ 

Mahon, meanwhile, handed each man his pistol, and whispering in my 
ear ‘‘ aim low,” retired. 

“* The word, gentlemen,” said the colonel, “ will be, one, two, three. 
Mr. Hinton, pray observe, I beg of you, you'll not reserve your fire after 
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I say three.” With his eyes fixed upon us, he walked back alsout ten 
paces. ‘ Are you ready, are you ready ?”” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Burke, impatiently. 

“Yes,” said T. 

‘One, two, three.” 

I lifted my pistol at the second word, and as the last dropped from 
the colone|’s lips, one loud report rang through the air, and both pistols 
went off together. A quick, sharp pang shot through my cheek, as 
though it had been seared by a hot instrument. I put up my hand, but 
the ball had only touched the flesh, and a few drops of blood were all the 
damage. Not so Burke; my ball had entered above the hip, and al- 
ready his trowsers were stained with blood, and notwithstanding his en- 
deavors, he could not stand up straight. 

“Is he hit, Pigott ?”’ cried he, in a voice harsh from agony. “Is he 
hit, I say?” 

“ Only grazed,” said I, tranquilly, as I wiped the stain from my face. 

‘ Another pistol—quick. Do you hear me, Pigett?”’ 

“‘ We are not arbiters in this case,” replied the colonel coolly. “ Major 
Mahon, is your friend satisfied?” 

“ Perfectly satisfied on our own account,” said the major ; “but if the 
gentleman desires another shot—” 

“T do, I do,” screamed Burke, as, writhing with pain, he pressed both 
hands to his side from which the blood, now gushing in torrents, formed 
a pool about his feet. “Be quick there, Pigott, 1 am getting faint.” 
He staggered forward as he spoke, his face — and his lips parted ; 
then, suddenly clutching his pistol by the barrel, he fixed his eyes steadily 
on me; with a curse he hurled the weapon at my head, and fell sense- 
less to the earth. His aim was true, for straight between the eyes the 
weapon struck me, and felled me to the ground. Although stunned for 
the moment, I could hear the cry of hcrror and indignant shame that 
broke from the bystanders; but the next instant a dreamy con- 
fusion came over me, and I became unconscious of what was passing 
around. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


Should my reader fee] any interest concerning that portion of my his- 
tory which immediately follewedthe events of my last chapter, I believe 
I must refer him to Mrs. Doolan, the amiable hostess uf the Bonaveen 
Arms. She could probably satisfy any curious inquiry as to the confu- 
sion produced in her establishment by the lively sallies of Tipperary Joe 
in one quarter, and the more riotous madness ef myself inanother. The 
faet is, good reader, my head was an English one; and although its con- 
tents were gradually acclimating themselves tothe habits of the country, 
the external shell had not assumed that proper thickness and due power 
of resistance which Irish heads would appear to be gifted with. In plain 
words, the injury had brought on delirium. 

It was somewhere in the third week after this unlucky morning, that 
1 found myself lying in my bed, with a wet cloth upon my temples ; 
while over my whole frame was spread that depressing sense of great 
debility, more difficult to bear than acute bodily sufferings. Although 
unable to speak, I could distinctly hear the conversation about me, and 
recognise the voices of both Father Tom and the major, as they conversed 
with a third party, whom I afterwards learned was the Galen of Lough- 
rea. Dr. Mopin, surgeon of the Roscommon militia, had been for forty 
years the terror of the sick of the surrounding country; for, indepen- 
dent of a naturally harsh and disagreeable manner, he had a certain slang 
and sneering way of addressing his patients, that was perfectly shocking. 
Amusing himself the while at their expense, by suggesting the various un- 
happy and miserable consequences that might follow on their illness, he 
appeared to take a diabolical pleasure in the terror he was capable of 
eliciting. 

There was something almost amusing in the infernal ingenuity he had 
acquired in this species of torture. There was no stage of your illness, 
no phase of your constitution, no character, no condition of your mal- 
ady, that was not the immediate forerunner of one or more afflicting 
calamities. Were you getting weaker, it was the way they always died 
out; did they gain strength, it was a rally before death; were you de! 
spondent, it was best for you to know your state; were you sanguine, he 
would rebuke your souk spirits, and suggest the propriety of a priest. 
However, with all these qualifications people put up with him, aiid as he 
had a certain kind of rude skill, sod setae stuck at a bold method, 
he obtained the best practice of the country, and a wide-spread reputa- 
tion. 

‘* Well,” said Father Tom, in 4 low voice, “ well, doctor, what do you 
think of him this evening ?”’ 

“What do I think of him? Just what I thought before—congestion 
of the membranes. This is the low stage he is in, now: I wouldn't be 
surprised if he’d get a little better in a few days, and then go off like the 
rest of them.” 

“Go off, eh; now, you don’t mean ?——” 

‘Don’t 1?—Maybe not. The ould story, coma, convulsions, and 
death.” 

‘Damn the fellow,” said the major, in a muttered voice, “I feel as if 
I was ina well. But I say, doctor, what are we to do?” 

‘« Anything you plase; they say his family is mighty respectable, and 
have plenty of money; I hope so; for here am I coming three times a 
day, and maybe when he dies it will be a mourning-ring they'll be send- 
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ing me instead of my fee. He was a dissipated chap, I’m sure: look at 
the circles under his eyes !”’ os 

“ Ay, ay,” said the priest, “ but they only came since his illness.” 

“‘So much the worse,” added the invincible doctor, “ that’s always a 
symptom that the base of the brain is attacked.” 

“And what happens then?” said the major. 3 

“Oh, he might recover; I knew a man once get over it, and he is alive 
now, and in Swift’s Hospital.” 

“* Mad ?” said the priest. : 

“Mad as a March hare,” grinned the doctor; ‘“ he thinks himself the 
post-office clock, and chimes all the hours and half-hours, day and 
night.” ; 

The heavens be about us,” said Father Tom, crossing himself pious- 
ly, ‘I had rather be dead than that.” ran 

“When did you see Burke?” inquired the major, wishing to change 
the conversation. _ 

“About an hour ago; he is going fast!” 

“Why, I thought he was better,” said Father Tom; “they told me 
he ate a bit of chicken, and took a little wine and water.” 

“ Ay, 30 he did; { bid them give him whatever he liked, as his time was 
30 short: so, after all, maybe it is as well for this young chap here not to 
get over it.” , 

‘ How so?” said the major; “ what do you mean by that?” 

“ Just that it is as good to die of a brain fever as be hanged, and it won't 
shock the family.” 

“I'd break his neck,’ muttered Bob Mahon, “ if there was another 
doctor within forty miles.” 

Of all his patients, Tipperary Joe was the only one of whom he spoke 
without disparagement: whether that the poor fellow’s indifference to 
his powers of terrorizing had awed or conciliated him, I know not, but 
he expressed himself favorably regarding his case, and his prospects of 
recovery. 

“Them chaps always recover,” drawled out the doctor, in a dolorous 
cadence. 

“Is it true,” said the major, with a malicious grin—* is it true that 
he changed all the splints and bandages to the sound leg, and that you 
didn’t discover the mistake for a week afterwards? Mary Doolan told 

“Mrs. Doolan,” said the doctor, “ought to be thinking of her own 
misfortunes, and with an acute inflammation of the pericardium, she 
might be making her sowl.”’ 

‘« She ill ?—that fine, fat, comfortable-looking woman :”’ 

“ Ay, just so, they’re always fat, and have a sleepy look about the 
eyes, just like yourself. Do you ever bleed at the nose ?”’ 

‘‘ Never without a blow on it. Come,come, I know you well, doctor; 
you will not terrify me.” 

**You’'re right not to fret, for it will take you off suddenly, with a gid- 
diness in your head, and a rolling in your eyes, and a choking feel about 
your throat——”” 

“Stop, and be d—d to you,” said the major, as he cleared his voice 
a couple of times, and loosed the tie of his cravat; ‘‘this room is oppres- 
sively hot.” 

“] protest to God,” said Father Tom, “ my heart is in my meuth, and 
there isn’t a bone in my body that’s not aching.”’ 


“I don’t wonder,” chimed in the doctor; ‘‘ you are another of them, 
and you are a surprising man to go on so long. Sure, it is two years 
ago I warned your niece, that when she saw you fall down, she must 
open a vein in your neck, if it was only with a carving knife.” 

“‘ The saints in heaven forbid,” said the priest, cutting the sign of the 
cross in the air; “ it’s maybe the jugular she'd cut,” 

‘“‘No,” drawled out the doctor, ‘she needn’t go so deep; and, if her 
hand doesn’t shake, there won’t be much danger. Good evening to you 
both.” 

Se saying, with his knees bent, and his hands crossed under the skirts 
of his coat, he sneaked out of the room; while the others, overcome 
with fear, shame, and dismay, sat silently, looking misery itself, at each 
side of the table. 

“ That fellow would kill a regiment,’ said the major, at length. 
“Come, Tom, let’s have a little punch, I’ve a kind of a trembling over 
me.” 

‘Not a drop of any thing stronger than water will cross my lips this 
blessed night. Do you know, Bob, I think this place doesn’t agree with 
me; I wish I was back in Murranakilty; the mountain air, and regular 
habits of life, that’s the thing for me.” 

“‘ We are none of us abstemious enough,”’ said the major, “and then 
we bachelors—to be sure you have your niece.” 

“« Whist,” said the priest, “ how do you know who is listening? I 
vow to God I am quite alarmed at his telling that to Mary ; some night 
or other, if I take a little too much, she’ll may be try her anatomy upon 
me ” 


This unhappy reflection seemed to weigh upon the good priest’s mind, 
and set him mambling certain Latin offices between his teeth for a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

“I wish,” said the major, “ Hinton was able to read his letters, for 
here are a whole bundle of them—some from England, some from the 
castle, and some marked, ‘ on his majesty’s service.’ ” 

“ ’1_wait another week, anyhow, for him,” said the priest. ‘To go 
back te Dublin in the state he is now, would be the ruin of him, after 
shake he has got: the dissipation, the dining out, and all the devilment, 


ee 


would destroy him entirely; but a few weeks’ peace and quietness up at 
Murranakilty will make him as sound as a bell.” 

** You are right, Tom, you are right,”’ said the major : “‘ the poor fel- 
fow mustn’t be lost for want of a little care; and now that Dillon has 
gone, there is no one here tu look after him. Let us go down and see if 
the post is in; I think a walk would do us good.” 

Assenting to this proposition, the priest bent over me mournfully for a 
moment, shook his head, and, having muttered a blessing, walked out of 
the room with the major, leaving me in silence to think over all I had 
overheard. 

Whether it was that youth suggested the hope, or that I more quickly 
imbibed an appreciation of the doctor’s character from being the looker- 
on at the game, I am not exactly sure; but certainly I felt little depress- 
ed by his gloomy forebodings respecting me, and greatly lightened at my 
heart by the good news of poor Tipperary Joe. 

Of all the circumstances which attended my illness, the one that most 
impressed me was the warm, affectionate solicitude of my two friends. 
the priest and his cousin. There was something of kindness and good 
feeling in their care of me, that spoke rather of a long friendship than of 
the weaker ties of chance and passing acquaintance. Again I thought of 
home, and while I asked myself if the events which beset my path in 
Ireland could possibly have happened to me there, I could net but ac- 
knowledge that if they had so, I could scartely have hoped to have sud- 
denly conjured up such faithful and benevolent friends, with no other 
claim, aer other recommendation, save that of being a stranger. 

The casual observation concerning my letters had, by stimulating my 
curiosity, awakened my dormant energy; and, by a great effort, ¥ stretch- 
ed out my hand to tle little bell beside my bed, and rang it. The sum- 
mons was answered by the bare-legged girl who acted as waiter in the 
inn. When she had sufficiently recovered from her astonishment to com- 
prehend my request, I persuaded her to place a candle beside me, and 
having given me the packet of letters that lay on the chimney-piece, I de- 
sired her on no account to admit any one, but say that I had fallen into 
a sound sleep, and should not be disturbed. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LETTER-BAG. 


The package of letters was a large one, of all sizes, from all quarters 
they came: some from home; seme from my brother officers of the 
Guards; some from the castle; and even one from O'Grady. 

The first I opened was a short note from Horton, the private secretary 
to the viceroy: this informed me that Major Mahon had written a state- 
ment to the duke of ‘all the circumstances attending my duel; and that 
his grace had not only expressed himvelf highly satisfied with my con- 
duct, but had ordered a very polite reply to be addressed to the major, 
thanking him for his great kindness, and saying with what pleasure he 
found that a member of his staff had fallen into such good hands. 

“ His gtace desires me to add,” continued the writer, “that you need 
only consult your own health and convenience with respect to your re- 
turn to duty, and in fact your leave of absence is perfectly discre- 
tionary.” 

My mind relieved of a weighty load by the contents of this letter, I re 
covered my strength already so far, that I sat up in bed to peruse the 
others. My next was from my father; it ran thus :— 

“Dear Jack, 

“Your friend Major Mahen, to whem I write by this post, will deliver 

this letter to you when he deems fit. He has*been most good-natured in 
conveying to me a narrative of your late doings; and I cannot express 
how grateful we all are to him for the truly friendly part he has taken to- 
wards you. After the strictest scrutiny, for I confess to you I feared lest 
the major’s might be too partial an account, I rejoice to say that your 
conduct meets with my entire approbation. An older and a wiser head 
might, it is possible, have avoided some of the difficulties you have met 
with; but this I will add, that, once in trouble, no one could have shown 
better temper, nor a more befitting spirit than you did. While I say 
this, my dear Jack, understand me clearly, that I speak of you as a 
young, inexperienced man, thrown, at his very outset of life, not only 
among strangers, but in a country where, as I remarked to you at first, 
every thing was different from those in your own, You have now shown 
yourself equal to any circumstances in which you may be placed; I 
therefore net only expect that you will meet with fewer embarrassments 
in future, but that, should they aaise, I shall have the satisfaction of find- 
ing that your character, and that your habits will be as much your safe- 
guard against insult, as your readiness to resent any will be sure and cer- 
tain. 
“T have seen the duke, several times, and he expresses himself as 
much pleased with you. From what he mentions, I cancollect that you 
are well satisfied with Ireland, and therefore I do not wish to remove 
you from it. At the same time, bear in mind, that by active service alone 
can you ever attain to, or merit, rank in the army; andjthat hitherto you 
have only been a soldier by name.” 

After some further words of advice respecting the future, and some few 
details of family matters, he concluded by intrusting to my mother 
the mention of what she herself professed to think lay more in her pecu- 
liar province. 

As usual, her letter opened with some meteorological observations up- 
on the climate of England the preceding six weeks; then followed a 
journal of her own health, whose increasing delicacy, and the imperative 
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necessity of being near Doctor Y——, rendered a journey to Ireland too 
rous to think of. 

“ Yes, my dearest boy,” wrote she, ‘‘ nothing but this would keep me 
’ from you a moment; however, Lam much relieved at learning that you 
are now rapidly recovering, and hope soon to hear of your return to Dub- 
lin. It is a very dreadful thing to think of; but, perhaps upon the whole 
it is better that you did kill this Mr. Berke. De Grammont tells me 
that a mauvaise tete like that must be shot sooner or later. It makes 
me nervous to dwell on this odious topic, so that I shall pass on to some- 
thing else. The horrid little man that brought your letters, and who 
calls himself a servant of Captain O'Grady, insisted on seeing me yester- 
day; I never was more shocked in my life. From what he says, I ga- 
ther that he may be looked on as rather a favorable specimen of the na- 
tives: they must, indeed, be a very frightful people; and, although he 
assured me he would do me no injury, | made Thomas stay in the room 
the entire time. and told Chubbs to give the alarm to the police if he 
heard the slightest noise; the creature, however, did nothing, and I have 
quite recovered from my fear already. What a'picture, my dear boy, did 
he present to me of your conduct and habits! Your intimacy with that 
odious family I mentioned in my last, seems the root of all your misfor- 
tunes. Why will such people thrust themselves forward? What do 
they mean by inviting you to their frightful parties? Have they not their 
own peculiar horrors? not but I must confess that they are more excuse- 
ble than you; and I cannot conceive how you could so soon have forgot- 
ten the lessons instilled into you from your earlier years. As your poor 
dear grandfather, the admiral, used to say, a vulgar acquaintance is a 
shifting sand; you can never tell where you won’t meet it; always at the 
most inopportune moment ; and then, if you remark, your underbred peo- 
ple are never content with a quiet recognition, but they must always in- 
dulge in a detestable cordiality there is no escaping from. Oh, John, 
John, when, at ten years of age, you made the bainhias*s son at North- 
am hold your stirrup as you mounted your pony, I never thought I 
should have this reproach to make you. The little fiend who calls him- 
self Corny something, also mentions your continued familiarity with the 
young woman I spoke of before; what her intentions are, it is perfectly 
clear, and, should she accomplish her object, your position in society and 
future fortune might possibly procure her large damages; but pause, my 
dear boy, before you goany further. I do not speak of the moral features 
of the case, for you are of an age to judge of them yourself; but think, I 
beseech you, of the difficulties it will throw around your path in life, and 
the obstacles it will oppose to your success. There is poor Lord Henry 
Effingham; and, since that foolish business with the clergyman’s wife or 
daughter, where somebody went mad, and some one else drowned or 
shot himself, they have never givenhim any appointment whatever. The 
world is a frightful and unforgiving thing, as poor Lord Henry knows, 
therefore beware! 

“The more I think of it, the more strongly do I feel the force of my 
first impressions respecting Ireland ; and were it not that we so constafft- 
ly hear of battles and bloodshed in the Peninsula, I should evgn prefer 
your being there. There would seem to be an unhappy aging over 
every thing belonging to me: my poor dear father, the @dmiral, had 
a life of hardship, almost unrewarded, for eleven years; he command- 
ed a guard ship in the Nore; many a night have I seen him, when 
I was alittle girl. come home dripping with wet, and perfoctly insensi- 
ble, from the stimulants he was obliged to resort to, and be carried in 
that state to his bed ; and after all this, he didn’t get his blue ribbon till 
he was near sixty. 

“De Vere is constantly with us,“fnd is, I remark, attentive to your 
cousin Julia: this isnot of so much consequence, as I hear that her chan- 
cery suit is taking an unhappy turn; should it be otherwise, your inte- 
rests will, of course, be looked to. De Vere is most amusing, and has a 
great deal of wit; but for him and the count we should be quite dreary, 
as the season is over, and we can’t leave town for at least three weeks.” 
The epistle concluded with a general summing up of its contents, and an 
affectionate entreaty to bear in mind her caution regarding the Rooneys. 
“Once more, my dear boy, remember that vulgar people are a part of 
our trials in this life: as that delightful man, the Dean of St. George’s 
says, they are snares for our feet; and their subservient admiration of 
us is a dangerous and-a subtle temptatien. Read this letter again, and 
believe me, my dearest John, 

“ Your affectionate and unhappy mother, 
“ Cuantotge Hinton.” 


1 shall not perform so undutiful a task as to play the critic on my ex- 
cellent mother’s letter: there were, it is true, many new views in life 
to me by its perusal, and I should feel sadly puzzled, where I 

to say at which I was more amused or shocked, at the strictness of her 
manners, and the laxity of her morals; but J confess, that part 
which most outraged me of all, was the eulogy on Lord Dudley de 
Vere’s conversational gifts; but a few short months before, and it is 
ible I should not only have credited, but concurred in the opinion. 

ief, however, as had been the interval, it had shown me much of life; 

it had brought me into acquaintance, and even intimacy, with some of 
the bri t spirits of the day; it had taught me to discriminate be- 
tween unmeaning jargon of conversational gossip, and the charm of 
a society where force of reasoning, warmth of eloquence, and brilliancy 
of wit contested for the palm. It had made me feel that the intellectual 
gifts reserved in other countries for the personal advancement of their 
owner, by their public and ostentatious display, can be made the or- 
nament and the delight of the convivial board, the elegant accompani- 
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ment to the hours of happy intercourse, and the strongest bond of social 
union. 

So gradually had this change of opinion crept over me, I did not re- 
cognise in myself the conversion, and, indeed, bad it not been for my mo- 
ther’s observations on Lord Dudley, 1 could not have credited how far 
my convictions had gone round. | could now understand the measure. 
ment by which Irishmen were estimated in the London world. I could 
see that if such a character as De Vere had a reputation for abiliry, 
how totally impossible it was for those who appreciated him to prizo 
the great and varied gifts of such menas Grattan and Curran, and many 
more. 

Lost in such thoughts, I forgot for some moments that O'Grady's let- 
ter lay open before me. It was dated Chatham, and written the night 
before he sailed. The first few lines showed me that he knew nothing 
of my duel, having only received my Own letter with an account of the 
steeple chase. He wrote in high — The commander-in-chief had 
been most kind to him, appointing him to a vacant majority, not, as he 
anticipated, in the 41st, but in the 9ch Light Dragoons. 

“1 am anxiously looking out for — said he, ‘and a great letter- 
bag from Ireland, the only bit of news from which, except your own, is, 
that the Rooneys have gone into deep mourning, themselves and their 
whole house. Various rumors are afloat as to whether any merey spec- 
ulations of Paul’s may have suggested the propriety of retrenchment, or 
whether there may not have been a death in the roya! family of O'Toole. 
Look to this for me, Hinton; for even in Portugal I shall preserve the 
memory of that capital house, its excellent cuisine, its charming host- 
ess. Cultivate them, my dear Jack, for your sake and for mine. One 
Rembrandt is as good as a gallery: so sit down before them and make 
a study of the family.” 

The letter concluded as it began, by hearty thanks for the service | 
had rendered him, begging me to accept of Modirideroo as a sowvenir 
of his friendship, and in a postscript, to write which the letter had evi- 
dhbntly been re-opened, was a warning to me against any chance collision 
with Ulick Burke. 

“Not, my dear boy, because he is a dead shot, although that same is 
something, but that a quarrel with him could scarcely be reputable in its 
commencement, and must be bad, whatever the result.” 

After some further cautioning on this matter, the justice of which was 
tolerably evident from my own experience, O'Grady concluded with a 
hurried postscript— 

‘“‘Corny has not yet arrived, and we have received our orders for em- 
barkation within twenty-four hours. I begin half to despair of his being 
here in time. Should this be the case, will you, my dear Hinton, look 
after the old villain for me, at least until [ write to you again on the snb- 
ject?”’ , 
‘ While I was yet pondering on these last few lines, I perceived that a 
care had fallen from my father’s letter. I took it up, and what was my 
astonishment to find that it contained a correct likeness of Corny Delany, 
drawn with a pen, underneath which was written, in my cousin Julia’s 
hand, the following few lines: 


“ The dear old thing hus waited three days, and I think I have at 
length caught something like him. Dear Jack, if the master be only 
equa! to the man, we shall never forgive you for not letting us see 
him.—Yours, Junta.” 


This, of course, explained the secret of Corny’s delay. My cousin, 
with her habitual wilfulness, preferring the indulgence of a caprice to 
any thing resembling a duty; and I now had little doubt upon my mind 
that O’Grady's fears were well founded, and that he had been oblized 
to sail without his follower. 

The exertion it cost me to read my letters, and the excitement pro- 
duced by their perusal, fatigued and exhausted me, and, as I sank 
back upon my pillow, I closed my eyes and fell sound asleep, not to 
awake until late on the followin Bent but, strange enough, when I did 
so, it was with a head clear oat faculties collected—my mind refreshed 
by rest, unbroken by a single dream: and so restored did I feel, that, 
save in the debility from a long confinement to bed, I was unconscious 
of any sense of malady. 

From this hour my recoverydated Advancing every day with rapid 
steps, my strength increased ; and, before a week ela , I so far re 
gained my lost health that I could move about my chamber, and even 
lay plans for my departure. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
BOB MAHON AND THE WIDOW. 

It was about eight or ten days after the events I have mentioned, 
when Father Tom Loftus, whose care and attention to me had been 
unceasing throughout, came in to inform me that all the preperations for 
our journey were properly made, and that by the following morning at 
sunrise we should be on the road. o 

I confess that I looked forward to my departure with anxiety. The 
dreary monotony of the day, spent in either perambulating my little 
room, or in a short walk up and down before the inn-door, had done 
more to depress and diapirit me than even the previous illness. The 
good priest, it is true, came often to see me, but then there were hours 
spent quite alone, without the solace of a book or the sight of even a 
newspaper. I knew the face of every man, woman, and child in the 
village. I could tell their haunts, their habits, and their occupations— 
even the hours of the tedious day were marked in my mind by 
yarious little incidents, that seemed to recur with unbroken precision ; 
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and if, when the apothecary disappeared from over the half-door of 
his shep, I ee he was tia at his one o'clock dinner, so the 
clink of the old ladies’ pattens, as they passed to an evening tea, told me 
that the day was waning, when the town-clock should strike seven.— 
There was nothing to break the monotonous jog-trot of daily life save 
the appearance of a few raw subalterns, who, from sume cause or other, 
less noticed than others of the regiment by the neighboring gentry, 
strolled about the town, quizzing and laughing at the humble towns-folk, 
and endeavoring, by looks of most questionable gallantry, to impress the 
female population with a sense of their merits. 

After all mankind is pretty much the same in every conntry and every 
age. Some men ambuitioning the credit of virtues the very garb of which 
they know not; others, and a large class, too, seeking for the reputation 
of vices the world palliates with the appellation of fashionable. We 
laugh at the old courtier of Louis XIV.’s time, who, in the flattery of 
the age he lived in, prefered being called a “‘ sceleret,”’ an infam sceleret, 
that, by the exceases he professed, the vicious habits of the sovereign 
might seem less striking; and yet we see the very same thing under our 
own eyes every day we live. But to return. 

There was nothing to delay me longer at Loughrea. Poor Joe was so 
nearly recovered that in a few days more it was hoped he might leave 
his bed. He was in kind hands, however, and I had taken every pre- 
caution that he should want for nothing in my absence. I listened, then, 
with pleasure to Father Tom’s detail of all his preparations ; and, although 
I knew not whither we were going, nor how long the journey was likely 
to prove, yet I looked forward to it with pleasure, and ouly longed for the 
hour of setting out. 

As the evening drew reir, I looked anxiously out for the good father’s 
coming. He had promised to come in early with Major Mahon, whom 
I had not seen for the two days previous: the major being deeply engaged 
in consultations with his lawyer regarding an approaching trial at the 
assizes. Although I could gather from bis manner, as well as from the 
priest’s, that something of moment impended, yet, as neither ef them 
more than alluded to the circumstance, I knew nothing of what was 
going forward. 

It was eight o'clock when Father Tom made his appearance. He 
came along; and by his flurried look and excited manner, I saw there 
was something wrong. 

“What is it, father ?’’ said I. ‘ Where is the Major?” 

“Och, confound him; they have taken him at last,” said he, wiping 
his forehead with agitation. 

“ Taken him 1?” said I, ““ Why, was he hiding ?” 


“‘ Hiding—to-be-sure he was hiding, and masquerading, and disguising 


himself; but, faith, those Clare fellows—there’s no coming up to them; 
they have auch practice in their own country, they would take the devil 
himself, if there was a writ out against him. And, to be-sure, it was a 
clever trick they played old Bob,” 

Here the good priest took such a fit of laughing, that he was obliged 
to wipe his eyes. : 

“* May I never,” said he, “if it wasn’t a good turn they played him, 
after what he did himself.’’ 

‘‘Come, father, let’s hear it.”’ 

“ This was the way of it. Maybe you never remarked—of course you 
didn’t, for you were only up there a couple of times—that opposite Bob's 
lodgings there was a mighty sweet-looking crayture, a widow woman; 
she was dressed in very discreet black, and had a sorrowful look about 
her, that, somehow or other, I think, made her even more interesting. 

“*T'd like te know that widow,’ said Bob, ‘fur now that the fellows 
have a warrant against me, I could spend my days so pleasantly over 
there, comforting and consoling her.’ 

‘** Whisht,’ said I, ‘don’t you see that she is in grief’ 

“«*Not so much in grief,’ said he, ‘but she lets down two beautiful 
braids of her brown hair under her widow’s cap; and whenever you see 
that, Father Tom, take my word for it, the game’s not up.’ 

“1 believe there was some reason in what he said, for the last time I 
went up to see him, he had the window open, and he was playing 
Planxty Kelly with all his might on an old fiddle; and the widow would 
come now and then to the window, to draw the little muslin curtain, or 
she would open it to give a half-penny to the beggars, or she would hold 
out her ta see if it was raining, and a beautiful lily-white hand it 
was; Bob was a little ashamed when he saw me in the room, but he 
soon recovered. 

‘** A very charming woman that Mrs. Moriarty is,’ said he, closing the 
window. ‘ It’s a cruel pity that her fortune is all in the Grafd Canal— 


I mean canal debentures. But, indeed, it comes pretty much to the 
same thing.’ 


“ And so he went on raving about the widow; for by this time he knew 
all about it. Her maiden-name was Cassidy, and her father was a dis- 
tiller; and, in fact, Bob was quite delightad with his beautiful neighbor. 
At last, I bid him good bye, promising te call for him at eight o’clock to 
come over here to you; for you see there was a back door to the house 
that led into a small alley, by which Mahon used to make his escape 
the evening. He wus sitting it seems, at his window, looking out for 
the widow, who, for some cause or other, hada’t made her appearance 
the entire of the day. There he sat, with his hand on his heart, and a 
heavenly smile upon him, for a good hour, sipping a little whiskey and 
water between times to keep up his courage. 

“*She must be out,’ said Bob to himself. ‘She's gone to pass the day 
somewhere, I hope she dosen’t know any of those impudent vagabonds 


up at the barracks. Maybe, after all, it’s sick she is.’ 

‘* While be was ruminating this way, who should he see turn the cor- 
ner but the widow herself. There she was coming along, indeep weeds, 
with her maid after her, a fine, slashing-looking figure, rather taller than 
he thought, and lustier every way; but it was the first time he saw her 
in the streets. As she got near to her door, Bob stood up to make a 
polite bow. Just as he did so, the widow slipped her foot, and fell down 
on the flags with a loud scream. The maid ran up, endeavoring to assist 
her, but she couldo’t stir; and as she placed her hand on her leg, Bob 
perceived at once she had sprained her ancle. Without waiting for his 
hat, he sprung down stairs, and rushed across the street. wi 

‘“** Mra. Moriarty, my angel!’ said Bob, putting bis arm round her 
waist. Won't you permit me to assist you?’ 

“*She clasped his hand with fervent gratitude, while the maid, putting 
her haxzd into her reticule, seemed fumbling for a Landkerchief. 

“T am a stranger to you, ma’am,’ said Bot; ‘but if Major Mahon, of 
the Roscommon 

“*The very man we want,’ said the maid, pulling a writ out of the 
reticule: for a devil a thing else they were but two bailiffs from Ennis. 

“«*The very man we want,’ said the bailiffs. 

“<T am caught!’ said Bob. 

“«* The devil a doubt of it.’ 

‘“‘ At the same moment the window opened overhead, and the beautiful 
widow looked out to see what was the matter. 

“* Good evening to you, ma’am,’ said Bob; ‘and Id like to pay my 
respects, if I wasn’t particularily engaged to these ladies here.’ And 
with that he gave an arm to each of them, and led them down the street, 
as if it was his mother and sister.” 

‘« The poor major,” said I. ‘‘ And where is he now ?” 

“On his way to Ennis in a post-chaise, for it seems the ladies had a 
hundred pounds for their capture. Ah, poor Bob! But there is no use 
fretting ; besides it would be sympathy thrown away, for he’ll give them 
the slip before long. And now, captain, are you ready forthe road? I 


have got a peremptory letter from the bishop, and must be back in Mur- 
ranakilty as soon as I can.” 


‘* My dear father, I am at yourdisposal, I believe we can do no moré 
for poor Joe; and as to Mr. Burke—and, by-the-bye, how is he?” 

“ Getting better, they say. But, I believe, you’ve spoiled a very lu- 
crative source of his income. He was the best jumper in the west of 
Ireland ; ard they tell me you've lamed him for life. He is down at 
Milltown, or Kilkee, or somewhere on the coast; but sure we'll have 
time enough to talk of these things as we go along. I'll be with you 
by seven o'clock, We must start early, and get. to Portumna before 
night.” 

Having promised implicit obedience te the worthy priest's directions, 
be they what they might, I pledged myself to make up my baggage in 
the smallest possible space, and have breakfast ready for him before 
starting. After a few other observations, and some suggestions as to 
the kind of equipment he deemed suitable to the road, he took his leave, 
and I sat down alone to a little quiet reckoning with myself as to the 
past, the present, and the future. 


From my shortexperience of Ireland, the only thing approaching to 
an abstract principle I could atiain to, was the utter vanity, the perfect 
impossibility of any man’s determining on a given line of action, or the 
steady pursuit of any one enterprise. No; the inevitable course of fate 
seems to have chosen this happy island to exhibit its phenomena.— 
Whether your days be passed in love or war, or your evenings in drink 
or devotion, not yours be the glory: for there would seem to be a kind 
of headlong influence at work, impelling cne ever forward. Acquain*+ 
ances grow up, ripen, and even bear fruit, before, in other lands, their 
roots would have caught the earth. By them your tastes are regu- 
lated, your habits concrolled, your actions fashioned. You may not, it 
is true, lisp in the patois of blarney. You may weed your phrasevlogy 
of its tropes and figures, but trust me, that if you live in Ireland—if 
you like the people—and who does not?—and if you are liked by them— 
and who would not be?—then do I say, you will find yourself, without 
knowing or perceiving it, going the pace with the natives, with bows, 
courtship, fun, frolic, and devilment; filling up every hour of your day, 
and no inconsiderable portion of your night also. One grand feature of 
the country seemed to me, that no matter what particular extravagance 
you were addicted to—no matter what strange or absurd passion to do or 
seem something remarkable—you were certain of always finding some 
one to sympathize with, if not actually tu follow you. Nothing is too 
strange, nothing too ridiculous, nothing too convivial, nothing too daring 
for Paddy. With one intuitive bound he springs into your confidence and 
enters into your plans. Oualy be open with hin’. Cunceal nothing, and 
he’s yours, heart and hand; ready to endorse your bill, tocarry off a 
young lady or carry a message—to burn a house for a joke, or jeopardy 
his neck for mere pastime—to go to the world’s end to serve, and on his 
return, shoot you afterwards out of downright good nature. As for my- 
self, I might have lived in England to the age of Methuselah, and yet 
never have seen as much of life as the few months spent in Ireland. So- 
ciety in other lands seems akind of freemasonry, where, for lack of every 
real or important secret, men substitute signs and pass-words, as if to 
throw the charge of mystery where, after all, nothing lies concealed ; but 
in Ireland, where national character runs in a deep or hidden channel, 
with cross currents and back- water unturning and winding—where all the 
incongruous and discordant elements of what is best and worst seem blend- 
ed together—there social intercourse is free, cordial, warm, and benevo- 
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lent. Mencome r disposed to like each other ; and what an Irish- 
man is disposed to he usually has a way of effecting. My brief career 
had not been without its troubles ; but who would not have incurred such 
or as many more, to have evoked such kind interest and such warm friend- 
ship? From Phil O’Grady, my first, to Father Tom, my last friend, I 
had met with nothing but almost brotherly affection; and yet I could 
not help acknowledging to myself that, but six short months before, I 
would have recoiled from the friendship of the one, the acquaintance of 
the other, as something to lower and degrade me. Not only would the 
outward observances of their manner have deterred me, but, in their very 
warm and earnest proffers of good-nature, I would have seen the cause 
for shunning and avoidiug them. Thank Heaven, I now knew better 
and felt deeper. How this revolution became effected in me, I am not 
myself aware: perhaps—I only say perhaps—Miss Bellew had a share 
in effecting it. 

Such were some of my thoughts as I betook myself to bed, and soon 
after to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE PRIEST’S GIG. 


I am by no means certain that the prejudices of my English edu- 
cation weie sufficiently overcome to prevent my feeling a kind of 
tingling of shame, as I took my place beside Father Tom Loftus in 
his gig. Early as it was, there were still some people about ; and I 
cast a hurried glance around, to see if our equipage was not so much 
a matter of amusement to them, as of affliction to me. 

When Father Tom first spoke of his “‘ dennet,” I innocently pic- 
tured to myself something resembling the indigenous productions of 
Loughrea. ‘A little heavy or so,” ought 1; “ strong for country- 
roads—mayhap somewhat clumsy in the springs, and not over refined 
about the shafts.” Heaven help my ignorance! I never fancied a 
velttcle whose component parts were two stout poles, surmounting a 
pair of low wheels, high above which was suspended, on two lofty C 
springs, the body of an ancient buggy ; the lining of a bright scarlet, 
a little faded and dimmed by time, bordered by 2 lace of the most 
gaudy pattern ; a flaming coat of arms, with splendid blazonry and 
magnificent quarterings, ornamented each pannel of this strange. 
looking tub, into which, for default of steps, you mounted by a lad- 


“a Eh, father,” said I, “‘ what have we here ? this is surely not the 
“ Ay captain,” said the good priest, as a smile of proud satisfac. 
tion curled his lip, “ that’s ‘ the convaniency ;’ anc a pleasanter and 
an easier never did man sit in—a little heavy to be sure ; but then 
one can always walk up the hills, and if they’re very stiff ones en. 
tirely, why it’s only throwing out the ballast.” 
‘¢ The ballast !—what do you mean ?” 


“ Just there,” said he, pointing with his whip te some three or four | 


huge pieces of lime-stone rock that lay in the bottom of the gig ; 
«there's seven—maybe eight stone weight ; every pound of it.” 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


after him. Feeling himself at liberty, as well as favored by the 
ground, which was ail down hill, the pace was really terrific. It was 
some time before I could gather up the reins, as Father Tom jug 
and all, had been thrown, at the first shock, on his knees, to the 
bottom of the convaniency, where, half-suffocated by fright and the 
milk-punch, that went wrong with him, he bellowed and coughed 
with all his might. 


“‘Howld him tight—ugh, ugh, ugh! not too hard—don’t chuck 
him for the love of—ugh, ugh, » the reins is rotten, and the 
traces no better—ugh, ugh, ugh ! d luck to the villains, why 
didn’t they catch his head ?—and the halters execrabdilis. The 
damned fool ! how he yelled !” 


Almost fainting with laughter, I pulled my best at the old horse, 
not, however, neglecting the priest’s caution about the frailty of the 
harness. This, however, was not the only difficulty I had to contend 
with, for the curriculus, participating in the galloping action of the 
horse, swung upwards and downwards, backwards, and forwards, 
and from one side to the other—all at once,too—in a manner so per- 
ant addling, that it was not before we reached the first turnpike, 
that I sueceeded in arresting our progress. Here a short halt was ne- 
cessary for the priest to recover himself, and examine whether either 
his bones or any portion of the harness had given way: both had 
happily been found proof against mishaps, and drew from the rever. 
end father strong encomiums upon their merits ; and, after a brief 
delay, we resumed our road, but at a much more orderly and becom. 
ing pace than before. 


Once more en route, I bethought me it was high time to inquire 
about the direction we were about to travel, and the probable length 
of our journey ; forI confess I was sadly ignorant as to the geogra- 
phy of the land we were travelling ; and the only point I attempted 
to keep in view, was the number of miles we were distant from the 
capital. ‘The priest’s reply was, however, anything but instructive 
to me, consisting merely of a long catalogue of names, in which the 
syllables ** kill,” ‘** whack,” “ neck,” “shock,” and “ bally,” jostled 
and elbowed each other in the rudest fashion imaginable ;—the only 
intelligible portion of his description being, that a blue mountain, 
scarcely perceptible in the horizon, lay about half-way between us 
and Murranakilty. 


Re a 


Sir George Staunton visited a man in India who had committed a 
murder, and, in order not only to save his life, but what was of much 
more consequence, his caste, he submitted to the penalty imposed ; this 
was, to sleep seven years on a bedstead, without any matrass, the whole 
surface of which was studded with points of iron, resembling nails, but 
not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him in the fifth 


| year of his probation, and his skin was then like the hide of a rhinoce- 


“ And for heaven’s sake,” said I, ‘‘ why do you carry that mass of | 


i ong with you ?” é 
ss on vat sell ag then. The road has holes in it you could bury 
your father in, and when the convaniency gets into one of them, she 
has a way of springing up into the air, that, if you’re not watching, 
issure to pitch you out—maybe into the bog at the side—may- 


drollery in his eye, as he said these last few words, that left me to 
the full as much puzzled about the accident as his worthy diocesan. 
“ But look at the springs,” he continued, “there’s metal for you! 
and do you mind the shape of the body ? it’s for all the world like 
the ancient carriculum. And look at Bathershin himself—the ould 
varmint ! sure, he’s classical too—hasn’t he a Roman nose? and 
ain't Ia Roman myself? So get up, captain—ascendite ad carram 
—get into the shay. And now for the doch an dhurra—the stirrup. 
cup, Mrs. Doolan ; that’s the darlin. Ah, there's nothing like it !— 


“*Sit mihi lagena, 
Ad summum plena.’ 


“ Here, captain, take a pull—beautiful milk-punch |” 

Draining the goblet to the bottom, which I confess was no un. 
pleasant task, I pledged my kind hostess, who, courtesying deeply, 
refilled the vessel for father Tom. 


—— 


ros, but more callous; at that times however, he could sleep comfortably 
on his “‘ bed of thorns,” and remarked, that at the expiration of the term 
of his sentence, he@&hould most probably continue that system from 
choice, which he had been obliged to adopt from necessity. 








Marriace.—One of the most remarkable features of this extraor- 
dinary institution is the successive changes it undergoes in the course 


_ of its history. When the young husband and wife first enter on their 
be on the beast’s back : I was once actually thrown into a public. | 
house window, where there wasa great deal of fun going on, and | 
the bishop came by before I extricated myself. I assure you I had» 
hard work to explain it to his satisfaction.” There was a lurking | 


} 


“That’s it, Mary ; froth it up,acushla. Hand it here, my darling, | 


—niy blessing on ye.” 


As he spoke, the worthy father deposited the reins at his feet, and 


lifted the cup with both hands to his mouth ; when, suddenly, the 
little window over the inn-door was burst open, and a loud tally-ho 
shouted eut in accents the wildest I ever listened to. I had barely 
time to catch the merry features of poor Tipperary Joe, when the 
priest’s horse, more accustomed to the hunting.field than the high- 
road, caught up the welcome sound, gave a wild toss of his head, 
cocked up his tail, and, with a hearty bang of both hind-legs against 
the front of the chariot, set off down the street as if the devil were 


new relation, how little do they forsee of what ie before them. As 
they take possession for the first time of their new house, and enjoy 
its cheering aspect, its regularity and quiet, and its expression of do- 
mestic peace and joy, how little do they anticipate thetrials and vi- 
cissitudes, the deep and unseen fountains of joy and sorrow which is 
in their future way! In a few years, how changed! One after 
another has been added in various ways to the company which be- 
gan only with two, until at length they find themselves presiding over 
a numerous circle of children, relatives and domestics ; the parents 
both involved in responsibilities, from which they would have alto- 
gether shrunk, had they anticipated them at the beginning. In a few 
years this happy circle must be broken in upon and scattered.— Death 
comes in and makes one agd then another his prey ; others gradually 
arrive at maturity and leave their father’s roof to seek other homes, 
and to return no more to the ark which sheltered them first, and at 
last the father and mother are left alone, to spend their declining 
years at their solitary fireside, to look back upon scenes of activity, 
trial and enjoyment which can never return. Such is the outline of 
the history of thousands of families. - 


ee eel 


Curiovs Fevpau Tenure at St. Brigvc in France.—The pro- 
prietors of the two houses situated in the Rue de ’ Allee Menault, 

ose back windows looked op a stream called Lingoguet, were held 
W incis tenure to beat the water of this brook every year on the vi- 
gil of St. John the Baptist’s day, repeating as they did so thrice 
over “little frogs, hold your tongues ; my lord sleeps—disturb not 
the sleep of my lord.” They were then to go to the bishop’s pal- 
ace and make a declaration, that “* they had performed their service, 
that the frogs said nothing now, and made no more noise.—T7. A. 
Trollope’s Summer in Brittany. ~ 








